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By Salvator 


Outcome Of Hollywood Gold 
Cup Race Gratifying 





To Salvator 


There come times when—speak- 
ing between friends—it is permiss- 
able to express a feeling of personal 
satisfaction. And just now that feel- 
ing is being entertained by your 
scribe. 

If the reader desires to know, 
“right off the bat,” it is because of 
the outcome of the $75,000 Holly- 
wood Gold Cup race run at _ the 
Hollywood Park track in California 
on Saturday last, December 16. 

This was the richest race for all- 
aged horses of the year 1944, which 
had provided the largest number of 
very rich ones ever given in any one 
year in any country of the world. 
No less than nine different ones had 
been raced during the season, in the 
east, to each of which $50,000 had 
been added. But none of the great 
eastern associations had pegged its 
feature offering so high as the Holly- 
wood Turf Club. 

The $75,000 with which it en- 
dowed its Gold Cup had been equal- 
ed previously by but one stake raced 
in 1944; namely, the Kentucky 
Derby. That event, as is well known, 
is for three-year-olds only, as are 
all races carrying the ‘‘Derby” de- 
signation. 

When it was announced from 
Hollywood that in reviving the Gold 
Cup, dormant since 1941 through 
war conditions, the customary $75,- 
000 added money of pre-war days 
would again obtain, there was con- 
siderable lifting of eyebrows among 
the cognoscenti. The burden of their 
song ran something like this: 

“As an advertising stunt it may 
be good business. But please tell us 
where they are going to scare up a 
field—or how—worthy of such an 
immense amount of money? At the 
end of the season in the East the 
handicap horses had been reduced to 
a job lot of odds and ends, cripples 
and left-overs. The class of horses 
Starting at the late fall meetings for 
_ the best stakes was often deplorably 
low, the money offered being taken 
into consideration. It will be impos- 
sible to assemble anything better, if 
as good, at Hollywood a few weeks 
hence. Therefore the $75,000 race 
will be contested by a lot of inferior 
Nags that ought to be running for a 
fraction of that amount. It will be a 
joke, from anything but the money 
Standpoint.”’ 

Thus the solons unburdened them- 
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A True Line Needs No Lash 


MIDDLEBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Many Outstanding 
Horses Exhibited 
At Chicago Show 


By Margaret de Martelly 
The Chicago horse show has 
brought forth a number of entrants 
that are certainly worthy of men- 
tion. 





Loula Long Combs, the matriarch 
of the tan bark, is here from Lee’s 
summit, Misouri. Once again she is 
competing with her rival of the 
twenties and thirties, Mrs. A. C. 
Thompson of Chicago. On Monday, 
in the Stanley Johnson Stake class 
for harness ponies, Mrs. Combs took 
a blue with Radiation and 38rd with 
Recognition, sandwiching in second 
place, Mrs. Thompson with her Sun- 
set King. 


Shades of Mrs. Comb’s Adoration, 
Importation, Fashion, Facination 
and Recollection and Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s High Explosion, Charm, Queen 
Elizabeth, Earl Of Leicester and 
Mitzie! The air in the American 
Royal arena was always tense with 
a universal knowledge of this long 
standing and very feminine rivalry. 
Each is expert at driving which adds 
to the interest. 


Mrs. Combs comes from a family 
well known for horses. Her father, 
the late R. A. Long, was a pictures- 
que character. His old home on In- 
dependence Avenue in Kansas City 
is one of the land marks of the mid- 
dle west. He founded the city of 
Longview, Washington hoping to 
make it a modern Utopia. He raised 

Continued on Page Twenty 
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Horse And Mule 


Men Hold Their 
Annual Meeting 


of the Horse and Mule 
of America, Ince. met 
Wednesday, December 6, at the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Illinois, in their 
25th Annual Meeting. The sum and 
substance of expressions by those pre- 
sent was to the effect that while 
horses are down somewhat in number 
and price, due to shortage of labor 
on farms, they are far from being 
down and out, as there are 9,330,000 
horses and 3,559,000 mules still on 
farms. 





Members 
Association 


Use of work stock has been slight- 
ly less; breeding of mares to work 
stock stallions is estimated to have 
been 25 per cent less in 1944 than in 
1943, but there has been no decline 
in breeding mares to jacks for the 
production of mules, which are still 
selling at from $350 to $600 a span, 
depending upon their size and de- 
gree of excellence. 


Roy Curtis of Princeton, Iowa and 
T.ambert Van Wyk of New Sharon, 
Towa, each of whom farms in excess 
of 300 acres with animal power only, 
outlined how they did it and their 
reasons for holding fast to horses for 
all farm work. In substance their 
position was that field work could 
be done nearly as rapidly with hors- 
es as with alleged substitutes, that 
field work on crops was less than 
half a livestock farmer’s activities, 
and that on all other work about 
the farm the horses were not only 
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FAITH, PERFECT FAITH 


A Christmas Day Fox Hunt 





By Gordon Grand 





This little story was privately 
printed for the author at Christmas 
time, 1948, by the Millbrook Press 
at Millbrook, Dutchess County, New 
York, for presentation to the author’s 
friends among the ‘‘Young Entry’”’. 
(Copyright, 1943 by Gordon Grand. 

Published by permission of the 

copyright owner) 


When, in ancient times, the relig- 
ious significance of Christmas was 
augmented by the giving and receiv- 
ing of gifts, and the introduction of 
our now well-loved Yule-tide cus- 
toms, the festival became in measure 
dedicated to children. 

And so it fittingly came to pass 
that the fox, a big romping old custo- 
mer which on Christmas morning we 
unkenneled and viewed away from 


‘been found, 


the Willow Beds, served the children 
well. . 
As against making a far distant 
noint into our stern north country, 
he ran in pleasant, leisurely circles. 
Even the youngest child on the smal- 
lest, wooliest, ancientest of ponies, 
saw something of the hunt and felt 
important and satisfied. Not within 
memory had Millbeck people, old and 
young, enjoyed a happier day’s sport. 
In the Spirit of the season, the most 
ardent of the first-flighters forgave 
the scent for being on the light side. 
At the end of one hour and twenty- 
odd minutes, the fox brought us back 
to the Willow Beds where he had 
after having 
hounds into the East, 
West. 
Continued on Page Five 
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Believes M 
Should Get 
Credit In Bree 


Man o’War Mares Show Great 
Potency In Carrying On 
Qualities Of Sire 





By George W. Orton 

Breeders have from time immemo- 
rial argued as to the respective im- 
portance of the sire or the mare in 
breeding. It is generally the con- 
census of opinion that equal stress 
should be taken into account in the 
breeding of horses whether this re- 
fers to trotters, pacers or 
horses. 

In the case of the great Pavot, 
which Mr. Jeffords bred himself and 
which won for him some of the most 
important 2-year-old stakes of this 
year and the tidy sum of $180,000, 
the mare for once has received at 
least equal credit with the sire for 
the production of such a super horse. 
Mr. Jeffords and Mr. Samuel D. Rid- 
dle have their breeding establish- 
ments together and the former has 
been associated with Man o’War and 
his get almost as much as the dean 
of Glen Riddle himself. Pavot is by 
Case Ace out of Coquelicot by Man 
o’War. The-great victories of Pavot 
has undoubtedly increased the pres- 
tige of Case Ace immensely and at 
the same time called attention to the 
fact that mares by Man o’War have 
shown great potency in carrying on 
the distinguishing qualities of their 
great sire. 

The writer, all during the present 
season, was intrigued by the fact 
that fillies, mares, colts and horses 
out of Man o’War mares bred to well 
known sires were winning races with 
admirable regularity. Determining 
to find out if his prediction for Man 
o’War and his progeny to the second 
and third generation had any basis 
in fact, he went over the racing re- 
sults as given in the Racing Calendar 
for August, September and October 
with the results given below: 


running 


Pavot, of course, led all the others. 
After winning his maiden race, Pavot 
went on to win the Christiana Stakes, 
the United States Hotel Stakes, the 
Saratoga Special, the Grand Union 
Stakes, The Hopeful and the Belmont 
Futurity. He is one of the few horses 
that have won both the Hopeful and 
the Belmont Futurity. Unlike many 
of the 2-year-olds that had been over 
raced, Pavot was retired sound as a 
dollar, though in his last race, he 
had been cut down in the scramble 
at the start, losing three or four 
lengths, which made his easy victory 
at the finish all the more outstand- 
ing. This injury has responded to 

Continued on Page Four 
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eterborough Hound Show 





By A. Henry Higginson 








CHAPTER THREE 

A few days after the wedding, the 
Master’s many guests, who had been 
stopping with him, took their depar- 
ture, and Lincoln went over to 
“Stamwell’’ for a long stay with Mr. 
and Mrs. West. I hated to have him 
zo, for we had passed several delight- 
ful evenings together, and I had 
learned a great deal about the history 
of foxhunting in his country. 

Particularly interesting to me were 
his descriptions of the hunting in 
Montreal, during the years when that 
pack was under the Mastership of 
Doctor Charles McLaren, Montreal 
Master who had acted as his repre- 
sentative in the famous’ match. 
“Doctor Charlie’, as he was known to 
all foxhunting men in America, was a 
most lovable character; a bold man 
across country and as good a judge 
of a hunter as he was of hounds. He 
never hunted hounds himself, but in 
Will Nicholls, who had come to the 
Montreal from the Linlithgow and 
Sterlingshire, he had a huntsman 
whose knowledge of blood lines was 
of great value to the pack, which was 
never better than during his tenure 
of office. Lincoln told me that he 
had never seen better sport in Ameri- 
ea than that which he had during a 
visit to Montreal in 1907, when he 
was the guest of the Master, at the 
time of a dinner which was given to 
him just before his retirement in 
favour of a younger man. 

“That was before the days of motor 
cars,” he said, “and just at that 
period when the Montreal Hounds 
were at their zenith. The kennels 
had been moved out to Cote-de-Heige, 
a little suburb of Montreal, about 
six miles from the heart of the city; 
and while the nearest meet was about 
eight miles from the kennels, their 
situation was such that it was easy 
to “train” from there to all parts of 
the Island of Montreal, and at times, 
beyond its confines. The Clubhouse 
was most charmingly stiuated over- 
looking the flat plain which lies to- 
ward Cartierville, on the North side 
of the mountain from which the City 
of Montreal takes its name. 

The meet on the day when I was 
in the Pointe Claire country and it 
was reached by ‘training’ from Mon- 
treal—a distance of some 25 miles. 
The Special, consisting of some six 
or eight box cars for horses and 
hounds, and a Pullman for members 
of the Hunt, pulled out of the Wind- 
sor Street Station in Montreal at 
half-past nine, arriving at Pointe 
Claire an hour later. At the meet 
were many people who had ridden 
over from adjacent parts of the coun- 
try, among them several local far- 


mers. —- 


After the hounds and horses had 
been unloaded, we moved off. It was 
a dull grey day—an excellent one 
from a hunting man’s point of view, 
and,—although the unexpected often 
happens where hunting is concerned, 
—all signs pointed to a good day’s 
sport. We were not disappointed. 

“After drawing one small covert 
blank, hounds were thrown into a bit 
of scrubby woodland, and inside of 
five minutes, there was a fox a-foot. 
Tom Westcott, who had at one time 
been my ist Whipper-in, under his 
father, at Sudbury, was the Montreal 
lst Whipper-in and it was his holloa 
which brought the pack into the open, 
on the far side of the little wood. 
Mr. Hartland McDougall, on a great 
raking bay Thoroughbred, came gal- 
loping up alongside; slipped over a 
low wall out into the open, and I fol- 
lowed. Once outside, we could see 
the pack, with Nicolls riding serenely 
just behind and to the left of them, 
some two fields ahead. 

“The country was all that one 
could ask for—level pastures, with 
here and there a few acres of wood- 
land—the fields laid out as regularly 
as a chess board, enclosed by clean, 
upstanding, post-and-rail fences, with 
now and then a stone wall. In a 
couple of miles the pack swung to 
the right, and this being to our ad- 
vantage, we were able to get on terms 
with Nicholls. In the 55 minutes’ 
run which followed, hounds were 
only at fault once, when the line was 
foiled by cattle, and this, Nicholls 
quickly overcame by a forward cast. 
Old Mussulman, from the Four Bur- 
row, bred by that well-known Eng- 
lish Master, John Williams of Scor- 
rier House,-Cornwall,—who, by the 
way. I hope to see during my visit 
here—was the hound that hit off the 
line at this juncture, and after that 
there were no checks, hounds finally 
putting their fox to ground under a 
pile of old rails, after as nice a gal- 
lop as man could wish for. From 
this stronghold he was quickly dis- 
lodged and hounds, after coursing 
him for three fields, tasted blood. 

“Presently, after drawing again 
for some time, another fox was 
found; but this one had a long start 
on the pack, and seent not proving so 
good as in the first instance, we had 
a long, slow hunting run, eventually 
marking him to ground, where he 
was left. Darkness began to set in 
and by the time we had reached the 
waiting train, we were all tired and 
glad of the hot lunch which was serv- 
ed to us by the Club attendants dur- 
ing the trip back to Montreal. 

They were a great crowd, those 
Canadian sportsmen, and I don’t 
know that I’ve ever enjoyed a visit 


to any hunting country more. That 
night, there was a dinner to ‘Doctor 
Charlie’ at the Clubhouse, at which 
he was presented by the members of 
the Hunt with some beautiful pieces 
of silver, in appreciation of his five 
years’ service as Master. Of course 
there were many speeches, and it was 
very late when my host and I started 
to drive back to his place at Cartier- 
ville, some fifteen miles away, taking 
with us, in the old Montreal caleche, 
the case containing the silver. 

“The Montreal Hunt is the oldest 
organization in America which has 
maintained a pack of foxhounds un- 
der practically the same management. 
So far as I know, it was founded in 
1826, by a Mr. William Forsyth, who 
at that time removed his pack of fox- 
hounds from Three Rivers to Mon- 
treal. In 1837, Captain Walter Jones, 
of the Queens Light Dragoons, be- 
came Master; and from that time on, 
the Officers of the British Army who 
were quartered in Montreal, played a 
very prominent part in the foxhunt- 
ing history of the Dominion. ‘Nim- 
rod’, writing in 1842, in his little- 
known work ‘Nimrod Abroad’’, has a 
good deal to say about foxhunting in 
Canada,—although he never crossed 
the Atlantic. Whata pity! His com- 
ments on American packs at that time 
would have been most interesting. I 
sometimes wonder if he didn’t make 
the trip, but there are no records to 
substantiate such an idea. 

Someone should write a good his- 
tory of the Montreal Hunt; for its 
influence on foxhunting and steeple- 
chasing, in ‘the States’ as well as in 
Canada, has been a very great one. 
You Britishers always take your sport 
to whatever part of the globe you go 
and, in spite of the fact that Canada, 
because of its geographical position, 
has only a short season, it has played 
and is playing a very prominent part 
in the history of sport in America. 

I wonder, if you realize, for ex- 
ample, that the Montreal Hunt Cup— 
a steeplechase for hunters—has been 
run every year since 1837. Up to 
1907, this race was for horses owned 
and hunted regularly by members of 
the Montreal Hunt; but at that time 
it was decided to extend these condi- 
tions, and horses holding Qualified 
Hunter Certificates from the Canad- 
ian Hunt Association, or the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association, 
ridden by Gentlemen Riders holding 
licenses from one of these two bod- 
ies, are now eligible.”’ 

“Didn’t you win that cup your- 
self?’ I said. ‘I seem to remember 
Jack’s telling me something of the 
sort.’’ Lincoln laughted. 

““Yes,”’ he said, “I did; I was very 
lucky. Did Jack tell you that he rode 
the horse I won with the first year? 
I'll bet he didn’t. That was the last 


year he was in America. I had meant 
to ride, but I was suddenly called 
back to Boston to see my Father, who 
was very ill, and Jack rode my horse 
for me; and, as I say, won. I won 
the Cup myself the next year on an- 
other good horse, who often carried 
me to hounds,—even during his rac- 
ing career. You know, I think that 
retired steeplechase horses often 
make the very best of hunters. It’s 
a question of the animal’s individual 
disposition—at least, I’ve always 
found it so, although there are many 
men who don’t agree with my 
theory.”’ 

A few days later, the Master rang 
me up on the telephone. ‘Lincoln 
has been in communication with 
George Fitzwilliam,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
he has asked us to come to ‘Milton’ 
on Tuesday night and stay over for 
Peterborough Hound Show, which 
comes on the following day. Lincoln 
asked if we might bring you, and of 
course, Fitzwilliam said he would be 
delighted. We’re going up to Lon- 
don by motor on Monday morning; 
spend the night in Town, and then 
motor down there the next day. Shall 
we pick you up Monday?’”’ 

“Yes,’”’ I answered, ‘“‘that would be 
grand.”’ 

No hound man—whether he be- 
longs to the American or the English 
school—could fail to be deeply inter- 
ested in the Hound Show held each 
year at Peterborough. To the real 
hound man the Peterborough Hound 
Show stands for what the Aintree 
Grand National does to the steeple- 
chase man—it is the final test of ex- 
cellence. There are those who say 
that looks in a foxhound is not what 
is wanted; that Hound Shows, and 
the desire to win at Hound Shows, 
have done harm to the modern fox- 
hound; that straight legs and upright 
pasterns and “cat” feet are prejudi- 


‘cial to working qualities. But I have 
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BEAU SEJOUR 


Restaurant 
All dishes are 


prepared to order 
Luncheon -:- Dinner 


Served in an atmosphere 


of quiet dignity. 


BETHPAGE, Long Island 


Tel. Hicksville 91 for Reservations 
Off Route 107 
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TEL. PEAPACK 571 


RIDING 
BREECHES 


RIDING SHOES 
AND 
LEGGINGS 








Shoes 7 in. high. 
Leggings in 
leather, boxcloth 
and canvas. Fit 
the leg like a 
stocking and 
never shift. To 
lace or button. 





High-Class & Correct 
Ready-to-Wear and 
Made to Order Rid- 
ing Breeches For 
Hunting, Polo, Racing 
and Pleasure. 





M. WRIGHT 


Also Gloves, Stock Ties, Hunting Shirts and other Accessories. Hunting Appointments. 
New and Used Saddles, Bridles by Whippy, Barnsby, etc. 


TELEGRAMS, FAR HILLS, N. J.} 
Far Hills, N. J. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Waterproof Rain Coats 

Have Raglan Sleeves, In- 

Ladies’ and ner Storm Cuffs, and 







Gentlemen’s Leg Strap to Keep Coat 
f Bl 
Field Boots ne 
also 
Ladies’ Side 
Saddle Rain 





Coats, Waterproof 
Knee Aprons, 
and Rubber 
Riding Boots. 
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PINE TREE HUNT 
CLUB 


Columbia, 

South Carolina. 
Established 1938. 
Registered 1939. 





The Pine Tree Hunt Club, at Col- 
umbia, South Carolina, William L. 
Boyd, M. F. H., held the opening 
meet of the season on Saturday, 
December 2nd, at 3:30 in the after- 
noon. 

Meeting at Fox Hill, where the 
stables and kennels are kept—a drag 
was laid over a part of the hunt’s 
best territory for about seven miles, 
finishing at Kelly’s Field. 

There are plenty of foxes in this 
part of South Carolina but on ac- 
count of Fort Jackson being right in 
the center of the hunting country, 
the hunt has taken to drag hunting 
which they enjoy greatly. They had 
eight couple out for the opening 
meet and fifteen in the field. 

After the “Drag’”’ a hunt tea was 
held at Pine Tree Club, a long 
rambling old house with low ceilings 
and numerous rooms where refresh- 
ments were served to about a hun- 
dred guests many of whom were out 
at the meet and followed the road to 
see the finish. Over a large fire- 
place where huge pine logs burned, 
hangs a Service Flag with 23 stars 
on it. They were all active members 
of the hunt so the fields are not so 
big as in former years. 

Mr. Boyd, the Master, who was 
formerly from Richmond, Virginia, 
started the Pine Tree Hunt in 1938 
with great success and it has become 
more and more popular every year. 
Thomas B. Boyle, is Field-Master; 
J. Henry Fair, 1st whipper-in, and 
Donny Boyd, son of the M. F. H., is 
2nd whipper-in. Among those per- 
sons riding at the first hunt and who 
are out regularly when they meet 
once a week, were Mrs. William L. 
Boyd, Mrs. Gabriel Rouquie, Miss 
Babbette Manning, Frank S. Smith, 
Joe Bates, Neil Bates, Lieutenant 
Hawky and Mack Boyle. 

There were a number of Virgin- 
ians seen at the Club on Saturday 
and the South Carolinans were out 
doing themselves in handing out hos- 
pitality to the ones from the Old 
Dominion. Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Emory of Warrenton, Virginia, 
who were in South Carolina, visiting 
their son and daughter-in-law, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. William H. Emory, 
Jr., were surrounded by the horse 
people for no one knows hunting and 


horses better than ‘Bill’? Emory. 
Capt. and Mrs. J. Mackenzie Tabb, 
Jr., of Middleburg, were there. Capt. 
Tabb, is a former M. F. H. of the 
V. M. I. Hunt at Lexington, Virginia. 
Lieut. and Mrs. J. Welles Henderson, 
Jr. had been asked to ride on the 
hunt but had to decline. Mrs. Hend- 
erson was formerly Miss Helen Lips- 
comb of Leesburg. Judge and Mrs. 
John Sloan were there. Judge Sloan, 
who lived in Fauquier County, Vir- 
ginia as a youngster, was renewing 
old Virginia friendships. Major Wil- 
liam McNulty, U. S. Marine Corps— 
just back for leave after several 
years in the South Pacific was receiv- 
ing much attention from his many 
friends, who admired his numerous 
decorations but refrained from ask- 
ing him anything, much as_ they 
wanted to. Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Kami- 
ner, who had entertained a group of 
friends before the meet, were there 
with a party of friends. Mr. Kami- 
ner lived for many years in Virginia, 
where he graduated from the Episco- 
pal High School, Alexandria, and the 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, going back to E. H. S. later on 
as an instructor. He and his charm- 
ing wife, formerly Miss Muriel Wins= 
ton of Lake Forest, Illinois are par- 
ticularly nice to the many Virginians 
who are in Columbia and stationed at 
Fort Jackson. Mrs. Kaminer also at- 
tended a Virginia school. She went 
for several years to the Warrenton 
Country School, Warrenton, Virginia. 

Others seen in this charming south- 
ern city were Mr. and Mrs. Beverley 
Herbert and their daughter, Mrs. 
George Hart, who have a summer 
home near Delaplane, Virginia, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Beverley Sloan. Mr. 
Sloan has spent many summers in 
Virginia at ‘‘Avenel’’ near The Plains 
with his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Beverley. 

Mrs. Stephen Decatur, of Glouces- 
ter Court House, Virginia, who is 
visiting Mrs. S. S. Boylston, on Rich- 
mond Avenue, came to the hunt tea 
with her hostess. Mrs. Boylston en- 
tertained at a party on Saturday 
morning in honor of her old friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Emory at 
her home and on Sunday at 12 noon 
Dr. Robert E. Seibels, Jr. entertain- 
ed a number of friends at the home 
of his father and step-mother, Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert E. Seibels. The 
Seibels entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Emory and Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Emory at mid-day dinner on Sunday. 
—Nina Carter Tabb. 
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COCKTAIL RINGS of 
RUBIES, DIAMONDS and SAPPHIRES 


We appraise, purchase or transform your old jewelry 
into new designs by our skilled craftsmen 


777 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(at 59th Street) 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 








SEDGEFIELD HUNT 


High Point, 

North Carolina. 
Established 1927. 
Recognized 1941. 


Any complains about warm wea- 
ther could certainly have been with- 
drawn on Saturday morning, Decem- 
ber 2. The temperature was far be- 
low freezing and quite a few mem- 
bers of the Sedgefield decided that a 
warm house was the better part of 
valor and did not venture out. How- 
ever, there were eight or nine at the 
stables about nine o’clock—the meet 
having been moved up to 9:30 and 
they hacked over to the Shirley Hurt 
farm to find Shirley Hurt and young 
daughter, Becky, with a roaring bon- 
fire that took some of the frost out 
of fingers and toes before leaving the 
farm for the cast. There were three 
or four others waiting at the farm 
also, and the field numbered about 
fourteen—which was rather good for 
such a cold morning. 

The cast was in the woods on the 
east side of Groometown Road after 
it had crossed the Southern Railway 
tracks to the North. Hounds went to 
work as if they really had some idea 
of locating a fox even if the ground 
were frozen stiff. Huntsman Thomas 
repeatedly lifted them and covert af- 
ter covert was drawn—working all 
the way in back of Pomona and com- 
ing out through the back yard of 
Elmer Glass to the west of Pomona. 
The county road was crossed to the 
south and into the Armstrong prop- 
erty and from there into the Adams’ 
farm to the east, until more than 
three hours had been spent in an un- 
successful effort to do any good. 
However, it was still cold and the 
wind rising and the ground had not 

Continued on Page Six 
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MILKMAN’S record in the stud is outstanding. 
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cluding the stakes winners Pasteurized, Early Delivery, Buttermilk, 
Daily Delivery, Raylwyn, Galactic, Quizzle, etc. 

His colts do well as 2-year-olds and yet are durable with many of 

MILKMAN’S eight two-year-old winners of this year include 


Lively Man, Whetstone, Up In Time, Guernsey Isle, Five-Thirty, Sea 
Raft, Milkstone and Spring Dell out of ten starters. 
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Editorials 


TWILIGHT TEAR’S OPPORTUNITY 








Last Saturday’s running of the $75,000 added Hollywood Gold 
Cup not only ended the most successful season known at the Ingle- 
wood course, but ushered in three months of the richest winter stakes 
events the turf world has ever known. It was back in 1929 that 
Whichone earned $105,750 by defeating Hi-Jack and Gallant Fox in 
the Futurity Stakes of 1930. Just two years later, however, the turf 
world listened attentively as the seven-year-old Mike Hall defeated 
The Chocataw and Plucky Play to earn an even $100,000. This was 
the race formerly known as the Coffroth Handicap and run at Tijuana, 
Mexico. 

For vears it appeared as if these summer and winter records wére 
to stand for all time. But, with the opening of Santa Anita, the very 
first running of the Santa Anita Handicap went to the converted 
jumper, Azucar and, in the victory, he earned $108,400—a new record 
for both summer and winter. The line of demarcation between sum- 
mer and winter racing has long since disappeared. x 

This is brought to light in the case of the Calumet filly, Twilight 
Tear, the “horse of the year” in the 1944 season. If this daughter of 
Bull Lea stays in Florida throughout the winter and wins the Widener, 
McLennan and Black Helen, she will be shipped North as the greatest 
money winning mare of all time. Should her connections elect to send 
her to the Coast, she would be able to bolster her earnings by approxi- 
mately $50,000 in the Santa Margarita Handicap. now the world’s 
richest race for fillies and mares. There would, of course, be the pos- 
sibility of her running in the Santa Anita Handicap on March 3 and 
then following in the Santa Margarita on March 10th. 

Here we have, within one week’s time, the richest race for fillies 
and mares and also the world’s richest race for horses who are three- 
year-olds and over. The list by no means ends there for, while it is 
doubtful that the Calumet miss will be shipped to the Coast, it remains 
that the sport out there would offer her an opportunity to win over 
$200,000, a figure that would.soar her far above Top Flight as the 
biggest money winner of her sex that the world has ever known. 





and 
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Letters to Editor 


Editor The Chronicle: 

I have recently had occasion to 
read “Gone Away With O’Malley” 
written by our mutual friend Mr. 
O'Malley Knott. His book, which 
came out only a few months ago, 
seems to be rapidly, and I think, de- 
servedly, becoming a classic of horse- 
men’s literature. Knowing your great 
interest in the subject I take the 
liberty of submitting to you some of 
the thoughts that the reading of this 
book has inspired in me. 

“Seventy Years With Horses, 
Hounds and People” is the subtitle of 
the book. Its 300 pages carry many 
charmingly written stories of hunt- 
ing episodes and about hunting peo- 
ple. They must have particular ap- 
peal to all those in whose hearts 
burns the noble passion for this 
great sport. I am wondering, how- 
ever, whether the pleasure which 
they must derive from this aspect of 
the book does not make them over- 
look some of its other merits. 

I like that book. The tender glow 
that comes from its pages has warm- 
ed my heart as it must have warmed 





the hearts of all those who have 
been privileged to read it. 
But O’Malley’s book stands, I 


think, for more than this. I shall long 
remember some chapters such as 
that on ‘‘The Red Terror’’, the horse 
with a firey and magnificient spirit, 
or the story about “The Dog With 
The Will To Die’ who was’ driven 
through humiliation to final despair. 
These and many other pages in 
the book have been enriched by a 
spirituality that lifts them like a 

wonderful leaven. 
It seems to me that the book has 
a quality that only the greater of 
literary works can claim to possess. 
In common with them, it shows the 
only reality that matters: the living 
spirit that animates men and beasts 
alike. In our mechanized existence, 
in our incessant pursuit of material 
advantages and satisfactions. it is 
too often subdued or forgotten. The 
author generously shows us why life 
is truly worth living. And he has 
done it with a modesty and simplicity 
that reflect the noble quality of his 

own soul. 

For this kindly lesson, I offer him 

my humble thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 

Nicholas Molodovsky 
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Credit In Breeding 


Continued from Page One 





treatment and Mr. Jeffords is confi- 
dent that a full recovery will be made 
and that Pavot will start his 3-year- 
old career, sound as a dollar and 
ready for any and all competition. 
Mr. Jeffords’ decision not to enter 
Pavot in the Kentucky classic will 
be criticized, no doubt, but from his 
own personal standpoint, he is- right 
as he states that by trying to get 
horses ready so early for such an im- 
portant race, hé had spoiled three 
horses that on their 2-year-old form 
should have gone on to greatness. 
He plans to enter him in the Preak- 
ness and other important stakes fol- 
lowing that during the 1945 season. 

At the Queen’s Jockey Club meet- 
ing (Aqueduct), the Cain Hoy 
Stable’s Conjuror, a b. c. 2, by *Sickle 
—Siren won as_ also did Mrs. 
C. Rodriguez’ Pharien, b. m. 5, by 
*Pharamond 2nd—Siren. 

At Empire City, the first winner 
by a Man o’War mare was Mrs. Vera 


. 


S. Bragg’s Sanjo, b. f. 3, Bull Lea— 
Galleon Gold. Then in order came: 

The Maine Chance Farm’s Toy 
Bomb, ch. c. 2, by Chance Shot— 
Shell Hole; Ogden Phipps’ Bellicose, 
b. f. 2, *Boswell—Valkyr. Bellicose, 
then won The Beasel event in his 
next outing. Paul B. Codd’s Gray 
Witch, ch. f. 2, Zacaweista—War 
Grey; The Circle M. Ranch’s March 
Scholar, b. f. 2, *Rhodes Scholar— 
Marching Along. 

At the Saratoga Meeting, Man 
o’War mares again produced winners 
as follows: 

Mrs. Walter M. Jeffords won The 
Cayuga with Forward, br. g. 2, by 
Halcyon—aAllez Vite.. 

The W. L. Ranch won the Mohawk 
Handicap with Bill Sickle, gr. zg. 4, 
*Sickle—Argosie. 

Mrs. Walter M. Jeffords’ Ace Card 
won The Schuylerville, b. f. 2, by 
Case Ace—Furlough. 

John Seidler’s Roman Glory, b. g. 
4, *Pharamond 2nd—Rambler Rose. 

The Spinaway was won by Crispin 
Oglebay’s Price Level, blk. f. 2, 
*Sickle—Anchors Ahead. Price Level 
in the absence of Pavot, is already 
mentioned as a possible winner of the 
Kentucky Futurity. 

In the Spinaway, Mrs. Jeffords’ 
Ace Card, mentioned above was a 
close 2nd. 

John Seidler’s Roman Glory won 
again near the end of the Saratoga 
Meeting. 

C. A. O’Neill, Jr.’s Ship Call, ch. ec. 
2, Trace Call—Ship Ablaze. 

Then, Pavot ended up the victories 
of Man o’War mares’ get by winning 
the Hopeful, one of the most coveted 
stakes in this country, generally con- 
sidered as denoting the champion 2- 
year-old of the year. In this case, 
Pavot has only one rival, Free For 
All, a Western 2-year-old, also with 
an unbeaten record. In the minds of 
most experts, Pavot is considered as 
the champion of the year. 

At the Aqueduct Fall meeting, only 
part of which is recorded in the Octo- 
ber Racing Calendar, no Man o’War 
mares showed a winner but in the 
important Babylon Handicap, Mr. 
Walter M. Jeffords’ Trymenow, b. c. 
2, *Menow—Rambler Rose was 2nd 
to The Brookmeade Stable’s Sun 
Herod. 

In the above, we find fifteen Man 
o’War mares whose get won races at 
the New York tracks at the meetings 
as detailed above. This would seem 
to indicate that mares by this famous 
sire hand on real racing qualities to 
their get. It was interesting to me 
and I hope that the readers will also 
be interested. 

The winnings of the above horses 
during the period analyzed totalled 
$230,430.00 of which $180,000 goes 
to the credit of Pavot, one of the big- 
gest money winners of the year. It 
also includes the $15,305 Spinaway 
winner’s purse for Price Level. The 
fourteen horses, with Pavot barred, 
thus won $50,430. As several of 
these horses are 2-year-olds, their 
showing is all the more creditab!te a3 
the 2-year-olds in the east this year 
were above the average and victories 
hard to get in this class. 
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Faith, Perfect Faith 
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But the hour glass was running 
against many of the field. For some 
there were long hacks home with the 
pace controlled by wee, shoeless 
ponies, and many turkeys had to be 
carved and wish-bones and drum- 
sticks awarded. 

Hard decisions were in the making 
for those to whom Christmas duty 
ranked above sport. To pull out from 
a run before the fox is accounted for 
deprives one of the afterglow— 
which is the reward for being pres- 
ent. None of us, a child least of all, 
ever wants to turn his back to the 
hunted line. 

The fox was not concerned with 
these human problems. He was rug- 
ged and fit, in no sense blown and 
now appeared to be heading into the 
North for hounds were driving stead- 
ily northwards. 

Suddenly the cold, crisp December 
air resounded with a cry. ‘‘Have at 
him! Have at him! MHoick forrard! 
Have at him, lads!’”’ Will Madden 
the Huntsman’s, ringing, exultant 
voice. Hounds had viewed their fox. 
With triumphant clamor they were 
swinging right-handed towards the 
alders. 

My ever sensitive little mare, St 
Margaret of Ives—she of such fond 
and gallant memories, gave a gentle, 
challenging snatch at the bridle. ‘‘No, 
no, old girl,’’ I muttered, ‘“‘this is not 
OUR day.’ A moment before I had 
relieved Mary Patterson by under- 
taking the guardianship of the lead- 
rein attached to her five-year-old 
daughter’s white pony. 

“Now then, Mary,’’ I exhorted, 
“come on, come on. Boot the pony 
with your heels. That’s it. That’s 
it. See if you can get him to trot. 
Sit tight. Here we go.” 

“Mr. Pundleton, why is every- 
body running away from us as fast 
as they can? Where is my Mummy?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know, 
Mary. I would like to know it very 
much.” 

“Aren’t I going fast, Mr. Punding- 
leton? Isn’t Sugar Puff running 
fast?’’ 

“Yes, yes, Mary, you are a noble 


pair of fox hunters, real first flight- 
ers.”’ 

“Oh, there is everybody, Mr. Pun- 
dudleton. There is my Mummy. That 
is the Spring House. I know where 
I am, Mr. Pundletoon.’’ 

A moment later I was leading little 
Mary by the hand into the Spring 
House to see her first fox which glar- 
ed down on us from an old hand- 
hewn oaken timber. 

Above the babble of hounds, horses 
and men without, I heard Dick Estey 
say, ‘‘Well, Colonel Weatherford, 
aren’t you going to let hounds have 
him?’’ and the Colonel’s gruff reply, 
“Kill that fox on Christmas Day? 
Kill him in front of these children on 
Christmas? God bless my soul, no, 
and what’s more, I will make sure 
that no one else kills him.” 

As the Colonel and I were riding 
home with Will Madden and the 
hounds down the long, straight, un- 
bending reaches of the Bagdollen 
road towards Hopehanesville corners, 
I fell to thinking of how contented 
the Colonel had a right to feel that 
Christmas morning respecting the 
Millbeck Hunt. He had developed a 
sterling pack of hounds, recruited a 
splendid huntsman and staff, mount- 
ed them well on rugged blood horses, 
but best of all, he enjoyed the good 
will of some three hundred friendly 
landowners, farmers all. 

1 had just resolved, in the spirit of 
Christmas morning, to give expres- 
sion to these reflections when the 
Colonel jarred them out of me by 
saying, ‘‘Pendleton, would you hap- 
pen to know how much of a man’s 
epidermis could be removed and still 
leave him able to potter about in a 
mild fashion—picture puzzles and 
that sort of nonsense?’’ 

I avowed complete ignorance of 
the matter but asked if anyone of his 
acquaintance was in such extremes. 

““No,”’ he replied, ‘‘but a half mile 
back I fell to thinking about my 
second horseman, Eddie Walsh, and 
of how, on this so pleasant day, he 
had caused, as he has so often done 
before, the only discordant note.” 

“You see, Pendleton,’’ he continu- 
ed, “I gave little Marion Ashley a 
pony for Christmas and wanted the 
child to have a good time out with 
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all the other children this holiday 
morning. I delegated Walsh to take 

r hunting. No one in this country- 
cide, not even our huntsman himself, 
can guide a child through and across 
the Millbeck country and keep him 
in such good company with hounds as 
can Walsh, yet he never even got the 
child to the Meet nor to any stage of 
the hunt. Iam sorry she should have 
been disappointed.”’ 

The Colonel looped his reins over 
his left forearm, filled and lit his 
pipe, dismissed Walsh from his mind 
and we rode on, chatting contentedly 
of this and that. 

Pursuant to ancient custom, I was 
to have Christmas dinner with the 
Colonel and partake of a wild turkey 
which he had shot and brought home 
from Hilton Head. Late in the after- 
noon Enid Ashley and Dr. Sedgwick, 
our revered old rector, were to drop 
in for bridge. 

When I reached the Colonel’s, he 
put on a-show of cordiality, but, 
through years of companionship, I 
detected that he was irritated. 

As We were pulling up to the fire 
his man, Albert, informed him that 
the ever-offending second horseman, 
Eddie Walsh, had arrived. The Col- 
onel turned to me saying, ‘‘Pendleton, 


a most disagreeable event has hap- 
pened. The little figure of the infant 
Christ—a superlative example of 
early Italian wood carving, has been 
stolen from our village church. It 
was to have been used this Christmas 
Continued on Page Sixteen 
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Br., 1932, by Blandford—Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus. 


Winner of the 2000 Guineas, Derby, 
Six of *Bahram’s 
winners, including 5 stakes winners. 
from his second crop winners. 
winners, including five stakes winners. From his fourth crop came 
the stakes winners Extravagance and Persion Gulf. 


Br., 1931, by *Teddy—Quick Change, by Hurry On 


Stakes winner in both England and France, winner of Salisbury 
Cup, Alexandria Handicap, Babraham Stakes, Durham Handicap, 
etc. *Chrysler II’s first American crop faced as 2-year-olds this 
year and include the winners Ellis and East. 


Fee, $350, With Return 
Ch., 1930, by My Play—Red Head, by King Gorin 


Winner of Preakness, Suburban Handicap, ete., and $109,313 in 
Sire of 62 winning sons and daughters of 250 races, in- 
cluding the stakes winner Tola Rose (which set a new track record 
of 1.56 4/5 in beating Whirlaway, Swing and Sway, etc.). Through 
September 30, 1944, Head Play sired 38 winners of 86 races and 
approximately $84,790.00 including 6 
races and approximately $19,460.00. 


Ch., 1940, by Hyperion—*Penicuik II, by Buchan 


Full brother to Pensive, winner of Kentucky Derby, Preakness, 
*Hyperionion won at 2, also finished 
second in Saratoga Sales Stakes and third in Grand Union Hotel 
He won at 4 and was unplaced only once at 3. 
Hyperion, led the English sire list 1940-41-42 
*Hyperionion presents an excellent outcross for 
mares of American bloodlines. 


B., 1939, by *Blenheim II—Risky, by Diadumenos 


Ramillies was a first-class race horse. At 2 
Devil Diver in the Sanford Stakes and fourth to Some Chance in 
the Futurity. He possessed both speed and stamina. 
at all distances up to 1% miles; 
in the Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap, 1 3/16 miles, and fourth 
to First Fiddle in the Massachusetts Handicap. 


All mares must be accompanied by a veterinarian’s certificate 
showing freedom from contagious diseases, and all barren and maid- 
en mares showing that they are free from infection and sound for 


Return is for one year providing mare proves barren 


Return to be claimed by December 1, 1945 


WALES 


Virginia 


Fee $2,500, No Return 


(Book Full) 


first crop of eight foals were 
Bura, a stakes winner, was 
His third crop produced eleven 


Fee $350, With Return 


2-year-old winners of 17 


Fee $350, With Return 


His sire, 
and ranks high 


Fee $350, With Return 


he finished second to 


At 5 he won 
finished second to *Princequillo 
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Sedgefield 


Continued from Page Three 
shown any signs of thawing despite 
a brilliant sun. Under the circum- 
stances, there was no hope of a race, 


and everyone was content to head 
home. 
Wednesday, December 6, seemed 


like a perfect hunting afternoon. The 
earth had thawed and was damp. The 
temperature was neither too hot nor 


too cold. An even bet on a_ good 
race would have seemed a fair one. 
So, at three o'clock about a dozen 


left the stables, and the cast was 
made in the Orten Boren woods just 
southwest of the stables. Through 
the Boren woods into Ward’s, and 
down the county road to the west, 
and through Wiley’s into the East’s, 
the hounds gave every sign of ‘fox 


in the vicinity’. Noses down, tails 
up, and frantic work—in the mean- 
time Huntsman Thomas and Whip- 
per-in Welker discovered the fox’s 


tracks. In a few moments the hounds 
were going away, and it seemed like 
the real thing. However, for some 
reason unknown, the line faded away 
and hounds were simply unable to 
straighten it out. They were lifted 
and taken back into Wiley’s and out 
of Wiley’s to the south across the 
road and deep into some new terri- 
tory without any results. The hounds 
were again lifted and taken down the 
county road back of Wiley’s to the 
were cast in behind the 
By this time it was fif- 
o’clock and 
darknes was not far It was 
decided to call it a day and hounds 
were started on the way to the 
stables when again they winded a fox 


west and 
Millis farm. 
teen minutes until six 


away. 


and a good gallop was had for a few 
minutes, when again the line played 


out. By this time, it was practically 
dark and necessary to hack on to the 


stables. 


If the pack had not previously 
been proven, one would have sworn 
that they simply were not worth a 


Tinker’s Dam. No one could explain 
why it had been impossible for them 
to run a line on such a propitious 
day. However, when this tale was 
related the following day to some 
bird hunters and rabbit hunters, the 
Masters were amazed to find that 
both bird hunters and rabbit hunters 
had the same experience. Bird dogs 
had flushed coveys without winding 
them and had been unable to find 
any singles at all. The rabbit hunter 
had jumped six rabbits and had been 
unable to get hounds to run more 
than two of them. Possibly someone 
with more experience in the field of 
scent offer some explanation? 
December 6 was not the first day 
that this has happened with all three 
types of hunting, and no one in this 
area seems to understand it. If any- 
one reading this has known of similar 
circumstances and knows the solu- 
tion, Sedgefield would be very much 
having it.—T. V. R. 


can 


interested in 





Fixtures Through New Year's 


Saturday, December 23—Allen 
Watkins’ home 9:30 A. M. Followed 
by breakfast given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Watkins and Mrs. J. H. Adams, 
at Mrs. Adams’ home—for riding 
members, at 12:30. 


Tuesday—December 26—Boren’s 
Pasture 10:00 A. M. West Gate. 

Thursday, December 28—Sedge- 
field Inn 10:00 A. M. 


Monday, January 1—New Year’s 
Hunt Sedgefield Stables 2:00 P. M. 





MIDDLEBURG HUNT 


Middleburg, 
Loudoun County, 
Virginia. 
Established 1906. 
Recognized 1908. 





Saturday, September 9th hounds 
met at Mrs. Perkins’ entrance at 
twelve o’clock, and a good _ sized 
field was out. A cold clear windy 
day with the going decidedly soft as 
it had rained steadily all day Friday. 

Hounds moved off to draw on the 
Ward place. Leapyear was with the 
pack, having jumped the’ kennel 
fence and come along’ unsolicited. 
Leapyear is a large heavy tri-color- 
ed hound and one of the oldest if 
not the oldest in the pack. He has 
perfect confidence in his own nose 
which is a good one and true and 
he won’t cut or swerve from the 
line. Hounds may be twenty minu- 
tes ahead of him or an hour, going 
like smoke and along comes Leap- 
year methodically working out the 
line as if the whole hunt depended 
on him. And if you lose hounds and 
are at a loss to know what direction 
to turn, if you are lucky enough to 
come aross him going about the only 
business he knows, follow him and 
you will again get back to the pack. 

Hounds went on to Dillon to Pole 
Cat Hill where they got up a fox 
which took us all on two big circles 
on the Fred Farm after which he 
went in on Ball Hill. It was a good 
gallop and enough, as the wind wus 
getting sharper and the sky grey. 

Hacked home behind hounds most 
of the way with Mrs. George Metcalf 
who hoped for a bye-day on Monday, 

Those who came out today were 
Mr. Sands, Miss’ Charlotte, Mrs. 
Harry Duffy, Jr., Mrs. George Met- 
calf, W. C. Seipp, J. B. Skinner, 


Frank Schaefer, Miss Nannie Fred, 
Rogers Fred, Mrs. Charles McCor- 
mick, Mrs. C. OQ. Iselin, Jr., Mrs. 
Arthur Lindley, Mrs. John Morgan, 
Foxcroft girls, Mrs. Richard Kirk- 
patrick, Theresa Shook, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Munhall, Mrs. James R. Mc- 
Mann, Mrs. M. Hafes, Mrs. Henry 
Bowyer and Laura Sprague. 
Monday, December 11th, hounds 
met at the Race Track at 12 o’clock 
a bye-day for Mrs. George Metcalf. 
Mrs. Metcalf’s bye-days are a pro- 
vocation to the weather man, who 
does his worst with the forces he 
has at hand at that time of year. 
Last December 6th was a cold rainy 
day to hounds and this was no bet- 
Continued on Page Nine 
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Montpelier 
STALLIONS 


ANNAPOLIS 


Br. h., 1926 
by Man o’War—Panoply 


Private Contract 


BATTLESHIP 


Ch. h., 1927 


by Man o’War—*Quarantine 


Fee: $600 


Apply 
Wm. J. Lucas 


Montpelier Station, Virginia 





























Standing 1945 Season At 


ELLERSLIE FARM 


Charlottesville, Virginia 





- *Princequillo. . . 


Bay, 1940 Cosquilla 


‘Princequillo 


(Property of Prince Dimitri Djordjadze) 
$250 RETURN 


Prince Rose 


Rose Prince__---- *Prince Palatine 
ceca Eglantine 
Indolence___.._.-- Gay Crusader 
Barrier 
RB conctiacimee Tracery 
Miss Matty 


Quick Thought___|White Eagle 
Mindful 





up to two miles 


and covering the 144 miles in 2:01 4 
of 2:56 3/5 for 


former, etc.), the Merchants 


at level weights 


President de la Republique. 


Chantilly 
ners, including four stakes winners 


winners 


PHONE 393 





*Princequillo Won at 54g Furlongs—*Princequillo Won at 2 Miles— 
He Won in New Track Record Time—He Won $96,550 


His Female Line Is One of Winners and Producers of Stakes Winners—His Sire Was 
Leading Sire Abroa 


*PRINCEQUILLO, winner of $96,550 at 2, 3, and 4, won at 5!2 furlongs and on 


His victories included the Saratoga Handicap (beating Bolingbroke and Shut Out 
5), the Saratoga Cup (setting new track record 

5 134 miles, beating Bolingbroke and Dark Discovery), the Jockey Club 

yold C (beating Fairy Manhurst, Bolingbroke), 
oo top welemt and equaling track record for 15, miles, beating Lord Calvert, Trans- 
and Citizens’ Handicap (going 1 3/16 miles in 1:56 1/5 


with top weight to beat Ramillies, Wait A Bit, etc.). 


In the Whitney Stakes this season he was beaten one-half length by Devil Diver 
Thus, the Whitney Stakes became his ‘‘har 
the 1943 running of this event by a nose to Bolingbroke. 


*PRINCEQUILLO started his racing career at Saratoga where at 2 he won at 512 
and at 6 furlongs to begin a season in which he was unplaced only twice in 10 starts. 


*PRINCEQUILLO is a son of English-bred Prince Rose, an outstanding racer in 
Belgium and France and leading sire in Belgium in 1938 
won four of seven starts at two, all of seven starts at three. At fo r 
defeated in five starts, climaxing and ending his career in France in the Prix du 


*PRINCEQUILLO’S dam, Cosquilla, won seven races in France, including Prix de 
His second dam, Quick Thought, was a winner and producer of six win- 
The third dam, Mindful, unraced, produced five 


Applications To Be Made To 


A. B. HANCOCK 


the Questionnaire Handicap (carry- 


d luck”’ race since he lost 


In Belgium, Prince Rose 
four he was un- 


PARIS, KY. 














ELLERSLIE 


Season of 1945 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


STALLIONS 





FLARES........ 


Bay, 1933 


NORGE WOR | 
| 


*Sir Galahad Ill 


| 
|Marguerite 





beatin 
$25,000 added 
Tentee, winner Pimlico Nursery Stakes. 


|Flambino 


_ FLARES was a winner of the Newmarket Stakes, Ormonde Plate, Burwe 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes, Dullingham Stakes, Lowther Stakes, Champion on Rea 
Ascot Gold Cup, also placing in other of England’s best stakes races. : 

. His first crop produced 12 winners and his second crop, 9 winners. Two-year-old 
winners from his third crop are now racing. To November 1, 1944, his progeny have 
won $42,650 in first monies only. He is the sire of Skytracer, winner 1944 Blue 
Broadcloth and others; i 
pire City Handicap, placed in Ardsley Handicap, Classic Stakes and 
Other winners have placed in stakes. 


Chop 


FEE—$250 RETURN 


|\*Wrack 
! 
| 


|*Flambette 


Grass 
hop, winner Endurance Handicap, 





TINTAGEL..... ; 


Bay, 1933 | 


*Sir Gallahad III____________. | 
| 


|*Teddy 
| 


| 

|Plucky Liege 
|Friar Rock 

| 





first cro 
Tinted 
crop, 2-year-olds of 1942, 


Darby Doc, etc. 
starters and 3 have placed. 
first three crops won as 2-year-olds. 


‘TINTAGEL was the leading 2-year-old of his year, winner Belmont Futurity. His 
es Rel Mg ore. hite Sea, and, Bie Hen OF als tn hie econ 
on ly Ae Sk ge Oy ER hi Ag winners out of 12 
ae Ro } ‘he — F i sarae winners, includin: 
Talmadge and Freddie’s Pal, (four races each), , £ 
1944, his progeny have won $50,940 in first monies only. 


FEE—$250 RETURN 


| 
|*Affection 


Of 16 foals in his second 
ree sea- 
Tindell, Tintitter, 


EL’S winners in his 


Slight Edge, etc. To November 1, 





PHONE 393 





Return is for one year if mare does not prove in foal. 
claimed by December 1, 1945. 


We reserve the right to reject any mare physically unfit 
No responsibility is accepted for accidents or disease 
Address 


A. B. HANCOCK 


CLAIBORNE STUD 


Return to be 


PARIS, KENTUCKY 
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VIRGINIA WINNERS OF THE MARYLAND HUNT CUP 


ow an owner-trainer, was the first. It was in 


oted winners in the Maryland, Arthur White, n 
CLE 2ND to victory over a large field. Owned by Mrs. May Maddux, ORACLE 2ND had an 


board, he is in the lead at the in-and-out. Another Virginian 
In the picture he is shown on CORN 


Of the two Virginians who have pil 


1920 that he maneuvered the famed ORA 
impressive record. He is now dead. In the photo above with Mr. White a 
to cop the Maryland was Jack T. Skinner, now a trainer, who rode SOISSEN to triumph in 1931. 


DODGER, winner of the spring meeting of the Middleburg Hunt Cup. 
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Notes From 
Great Britain 


By J. Fairfax-Blakeborough 








Trainers To Have Larger 
Strings When Days 
Of Peace Arrive 





Within the last few weeks there 
have been more enquiries for train- 
ing establishments in the north. I 
personally have had letters from 
trainers anxious to secure stabling 
in Yorkshire but Richmond, Middle- 
ham and Malton are full up, and, 
were it otherwise, those who control 
the gallops are not particularly de- 
sirous of having more horses doing 
work on them. Time was when there 
were three or four trainers at Ham- 
bleton, but there is not now the 
stable accomodation, and, apart from 
this the gallops there are not open 
to all and sundry as they were. This 
latter state of affairs obtained oa 
Langton Woid at Malton, until one 
of the Norcliffe’s over a century ago 
put his foot down as owner, and 
publicly advertised that the train- 
ing ground would be closed if any 
horses were taken there without his 
permission. Another of this old fam- 
ily ploughed out a good portion of 
the Wold, and a third, who was a 
clergymen, was inclined to stop 
training operations entirely, as he 
did not feel he should derive any 
income from the Turf. However, he 
was persuaded that his conscience 
could be quite clear on this point. 
In recent times the War Agricultural 
Executive insisted on further plough- 
ing out on the historic gallops, so 
that the area is further restricted. 
There are still yacant boxes in Mal- 
ton and there may be at least one 
training establishment in the market 
ere long. Capt. Elsey and Mr. E. 
Davey are quite independent of 
Longton Wold, having their own 
private gallops, as had Tom Hall, 
near Tadcaster, but his string is to 
be moved to Middleham, when Mr. 
Noel Murless returns to Hambleton. 
At Middleham, as at Malton and 
Richmond, existing trainers will 
have bigger strings as soon as the 
days of peace arrive. 


At Wetherby it is the same. Time 
was when only Mr. George Gunter’s 
horses did work there and on the 
land owned py his family. Now A. 
Cooper, (whose father was. with 
Gunter), has about 27 horses, which 
K. Gethin has been retained to ride 
next season. Cooper’s own promising 
boy Kenneth, will, of course, be secn 
in the light weights and in appren- 
tice races. He has any amount of 
wash, and, if he was in trouble once 
or twice last season it was only be- 
cause of his over enthusiasm, which 
after all, is not a bad fault in a boy 
keen to make his way. They all 
make mistakes, and they all learn 
with experience, even if it’s in the 
stewards’ room! Percy Vasey has 
about 20 horses at Wetherly, and 
Newton a dozen. So the sporting oid 
town may be said to be full—or will 
be so when things become normal. 
Moreover, L. H. Shedden will be re- 
turning to Wetherby to take up the 


threads where he laid them down on 
joining the army. 

Beverley has vacant stabling I 
believe, but Beverley Westwood gets 
hard in a dry summer. So hard that 
old Tom Green, who used to win so 
many races, always took his horses 
to Hambleton when the local train- 
ing ground began to rattle. There 
is a private gallop apart from West- 
wood but it is not open to general 
use. Hammett has a few horses in 
the old town and Capt. J. C. Storie, 
whose string has recently been re- 
duced almost to vanishing point, is 
expecting additions soon. 

It has always surprised me that 
trainers who are so keen to join the 
northern brigade, have not turned 
their eyes to. Northumberland, where 
there are wide open spaces and good 
gallops. Capt. Percy Bewicke and 
Hugh Powney trained here, so did 
the late Tom Connor, although the 
ground he had near Morpeth got ter- 
ribly heavy in wet weather and he 
was glad to get to Middleham. Capt. 
Sir John Renwick once pointed out 
to me what he considered an ‘deal 
training ground which he thought of 
taking before his father bought 
Whitewall at Malton. Tom Webb, 
before the war, sent out his share of 
winners from near Acklington, in- 
cluding the game Cumberland Plate 
winner, Sir Hugh Blackett’s Pickle. 
Of course the “‘snag’’ against North- 
umberland is that stabling would 
have to be built, and that at the 
moment is impossible. 

There has been no training at 
Doncaster since the outbreak of war, 
nor is it yet possible. When boxes 
and ground is derequisitioned there 
would be room for more horses. It 
is hoped that Melton Vasey and 
Arthur Reader will soon get going 
again, for poth have tad to drop 
out during the war years. P 

It would seem that the’ trainers 
who are anxious to set up in the 
north country, will find it almost 
impossible at the moment to find 
accomodation unless one or two of 
the older hands who are wavering, 
decide not to again take out a license. 
Even so, they may not be inclined to 
leave what have been their homes 
for many years, and that again, 
would create difficulties. 

I have incidentally mentioned L. 
H. Shedden in the foregoing notes. 
This week [I have had a letter from 
that always pleasant, modest and 
courteous young truiner. He is a 
Corporal in the Royal Army Veter- 
inary Corps in the Middle East, and 
tells me that when he joined up 
Percy Vasey took over his string by 
arrangement with Shedden’s own- 
ers. Shedden is looking forward to 
returning to his old place and in- 
forms me that little Tommy Wilder, 
who was with Armstrong at Middle- 
ham and was said to be the smallest 
soldier in the British Army, rode a 
winner in the Middle East in Octo- 
ber. He is at the same Remount De- 
pot as Shedden, as is Tommy Crab, 
J. East, and other jockeys. ‘They 
are keeping their hands in riding 
mules, which we race now and again 
both on the flat and over’ small 
jumps; distance 4 to 6 furlongs’’, 
says Shedden. He continues: ‘It is 
surprising how they toe the mark 
and jump off, when they ‘earn 














3278 M Street, N. W. 





Famous BAKER Horse Blankets 


Sizes 72 - 76” $1500 


W. H. STOMBOCK & SON 


Saddlerp 
=e Washington 7, D. C. 

















wheat is expected of them. “They 
are ridden bareback, or with only a 
blanket on—no saddle. Sgt. busuer. 
who was first whipper-in to the 
Cattistock pefore the war, is also 
here, but is expecting to return 
home shortly to change khaki for 
scarlet’. Shedden was born at 
Quorn in 1902. His father trained 
at Thurnaston (Leicestershire), also 
at Quorn, then at Market Harbor- 
ough, and latterly at Moxhull Park, 
near Birmingham (Scobie’s criginal 
quarters when he came to this coun- 
try from Australia). Shedden senior 
was the son of an Ayrshire farmer 
and went on to a big farm in Leices- 
tershire and there bred hunters. He 
won many prizes at [Islington and 
elsewhere, and gradually drifted into 
the Turf game. His sons Lewis and 
Alec, both rode for him put did not 
serve an apprenticeship. In 1928 the 
former went to §. Renton at Ripon 
as assistant, and when that trainer’s 
string increased so that an _ over- 
flow had to be sent to Richmond, L. 
Shedden was in charge of the sep- 
arated portion and was granted a 
license to train. Later he set up for 
himself at Wetherby. 


a 


Middleburg 


Continued trom Page Six 





ter. Hounds and field moved off 
briskly stung by sleet and dampened 
by rain, probably the only sensible 
creatures of the hunt, being the fox- 
es, which sensing the rain, had done 
their hunting’ early in the morning 
and were then safe and snug taking 
naps in their dens. 

Kent Miller looked on his horse 
for all the world like a very wet and 
miserable bird, Mrs. Metcalf apolo- 


getic for the weather, Mr. Sands 
amused at the rest of us, and Mr. 
Whitfield just wet, but philosophic. 
Mrs. John Morgan (Nancy Iselin) on 
Dolly had her scarf tied over her 
hat. Mrs. Iselin advised Mrs. Per- 
kins to wear a veil, but Mrs. Perkins 
said she could not see through a 
veil in such rain, and Mr. Seipp kept 
advising his horse to be careful. 
Out too were Peter Whitfield Bid- 
strup, Elizabeth Hulbert, Laura 
Sprague, J. B. Skinner, Mrs. Arthur 
Lindley, and Mrs. Munhall. 

Hounds went in about two p. m. 
after drawing around the Fred Farm 
and Black Swamp. 

Mrs. Metcalf has started some- 
thing as at 12 a. m. as this is being 
written, a blizzard is raging beyond 
The Chronicle’s windows. 


Woodland Farm 


Red Bank, New Jersey 
KNAVE HIGH 


Ches., 1934 
JACK HIGH—ALICE FOSTER, 

by *PATAUD 
Has had 8 winners out of 11 starters. 
Among these the stake winners Pique, 
Royal Flush and the winners Susan’s 
Trick, Exposed Card, Mighty Master, 

etc. 











Fee—$250 and Return 


OPERA HAT 


Bay, 1935 
COCKED HAT—UPTURN, by UPSET 
First of his get now yearlings. 


Fee—$100 and Return 








All mares to be accompanied by 
veterinarian’s certificate stating they 
are free from infection. No responsi- 
bility accepted for accident or disease. 





EDWARD FEAKES, Manager 
Tel. Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 64 

















Stallions Standing 1945 Season At 
BENTON FARMS 
Middleburg, Virginia 


SEA MARRIAGE 
(Property of Tall Tree Stable) 





| 
| 
BAY HORSE, 1940__--| 
| 


[Gramwilies 6a, | 


| 
|Port Weather___..... 


{Gallant Fox_-_----___ *Sir Gallahad III 
|Marguerite 


| 
|Guavite... __ |*Sarmatian 
|Gravitate 
|\Sweep 
{Ballet Girl 
|Weather Love-______-. |Colin 

In The Sun 





times 2nd and three times 3rd. 


Considered one of the best looking horses on the track. SEA 
MARRIAGE started 21 times as a 2-year-old. 


the winners NOEL H., PERSONAGE, PORT WALES, WEATHER- 
ITE, SEA MARRIAGE and RIVER PORT. 


Six times 1lst—six 
PORT WEATHER is the dam of 





GALWAY 
(Property of Dr. Lewis H. Krashkin) 





BAY HORSE, 1938_--- 


\*Sir Gallahad HI____.| 


|Silver Lane-------..— 


Me |Ajax 
|Rondeau 
|Plucky Liege_-.--.... |Spearmint 
|Concertina 
|Jim Gaffney___----~-. *Golden Garter 
| {Miss Maxim 


| 
a |*Rabelais 
|Mediant 





winners. 


SILVER LANE, stake winner, dam of 9 winners, including 2 stake 





PRIVATE CONTRACT TO APPROVED MARES 
Visiting Mares Boarded—Reasonable Rates 





Middleburg, Virginia 








ADDRESS 


D. T. SMEDLEY, Mer. 
BENTON FARMS STUD 


Phone: Middleburg 3 
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Eastern Stables To 
Be Well Represented 
At Santa Anita Park 


The expected arrival this week of 
the Col. Cornelius Venderbilt Whit- 
ney division will give the East strong 
representation in the 55-day Santa 
Anita Park meeting, which opens 
on December 30. 

Trainer L. T. Ruff will have 
Arnold Kirkland to do the stable’s 
riding and a strong line-up for many 
of the stakes on Santa Anita’s record 
program, The coming 3-year-olds— 
Jeep (Youthful Stake winner), 
Burra Peg and Caveman—are_ the 
Whitney prospects for both the 
$100,000 Santa Anita Handicap and 
the $50,000 Santa Anita Derby. In 
addition the coming 4-year-old Ala- 
mein will be pointed for the Big ’Cap 
and Monsoon, the Mahmond = gray 
filly, for the Derby. Big Push may 
also be put in line for the $50,000 
Santa Margarita filly-and-mare head- 
liner. 

There are a number of leading 
Eastern stables that are already on 
the grounds in training. Among 
them are:— 

A. G. Vanderbilt:—15 horses in 
charge of Lee McCoy with W. Mehr- 
tens slated to do the riding. Zanzibar 
and Good Thing gre the top handi- 
cap prospects with Detection, News- 
beat and Soapsuds the Derby nomi- 
nees; 

William Ziegler, Jr., 9 horses with 
Matt Brady the head trainer. Stakes- 
winners are Bounding Home, Esteem, 
Wait-A-Bit and Breezing Home; 

Elizabeth Arden’s Maine Chance 
Farm:—Full consignment of 25 
horses. “Silent Tom” Smith, head 
trainer. War Jeep is top runner; 

Charles Turner:— Bon Jour, out- 
standing threat in. the ‘“‘hundred 
grander’’; 

Emil Schwartzhaupt: — Trainer 
Carl Roles has Pukka Gin and Jez- 
rahel; 

J. T. and Walter Taylor:—Stakes- 
winning Ariel Lad heads the public 
stable. 

There are other Easterners ex- 
pected, among them William S. Du- 
Pont’s Foxcatcher Farm Stable in 
charge of Dick Handlen. Also from 
Hollywood Park at its close will 
come Mrs. E. Mulrenan’s First Fid- 
dle, Mrs. J. B. Burnstein’s Okana, 
besides the Coast-owned candidates 
for the Santa Anita Handicap. 

0 





Diplomacy 

William Woodward, Chairman of 
The Jockey Club and owner of the 
Belair Stud, once asked an elderly 
Negro stable hand which he would 
prefer for Xmas; a load of coal or a 
quart of whiskey. With naive diplo- 
macy the groom replied: “Well, Mr. 
Woodward, suh, Ah burn wood.” 





Buy WAR BONDS 


orsemen’s 








Stakes Summaries 


Saturday, December 16 

Ralph ’Cap, Hollywood Park, % 
mi., 3 & up. Purse, $10,000; net 
value to winner: $6,350; 2nd: $2,- 
000; 3rd: $1,000; 4th: $500. Win- 
ner: B. g. (6), by Agrarian—Smack, 
by Sweep On. Trainer: C. Kennedy. 
Time: 1.10 3-5. 

1, Smacked, (Haggard & Snedigar), 
118, C. Bianco. 

2. Ended, (Mill B Stable), 
123, R. Neves. 

3. Bring Me Home, (C. F. Martin), 
120, J. Adam. 

Eight started; also ran (order of 
finish): C. U. Yaeger’s Corona Coro- 
na, 111, W. Bailey; Circle V Stable’s 
Bizerte, 117, J. Haritos; Mrs. C. 
Phillips’ Vain Prince, 117, G. Woolf; 
Aberdeen Stable’s All Bright, 111, 
W. Mehrtens; J. Miller’s Ricochet, 
105%, G. Pederson. Won ridden out 
by 1%; place driving by 1%; show 
same by a neck. No scratches. 


Hollywood Gold Cup, Hollywood 
Park, 1% mi., 3 & up. Purse, $75,- 
000 added; net value to winner: $60,- 
600; 2nd: $15,000; 3rd: $7,500; 
4th: $3,750. Winner: Ch. f. (4), by 
Bow to Me—Achieve, by Insco. Train- 
er: C. H. Pinon. Time: 2.01 3-5. 

1. Happy Issue, (Happy Stable), 
119, H. Woodhouse. 

2. Bull Reigh, (C. Jelm), 
122, F. Zufelt. 

3. Okana, (Mrs. J. B. Burnstein), 
126, A. Bassett. 

Thirteen started; also ran (order 
of finish): W-L Ranch’s Paperboy, 
124, G. Woolf; Erlanger Stable’s 
Shut Up, 112, C. Corbett; Fair Acres 
Farm’s First To Fight, 107, C. Ralls; 
C. S. Howard's Lou-Bre, 113, J. 
Adams; G. J. Stempel’s Put In, 112, 
D. Dubois; L. J. Montgomery’s 
Sickles Choice, 113%, G. Zufelt; 
Donna-Ray Stable’s Texas Sandman, 
115, R. Neves; C. H. Jones & Sons’ 
Phar Rong, 114, O. Grohs; A. Ichel- 
son’s Valdina Andire, 106, G. Peder- 
son; W-L Ranch’s Stronghold, 105, 
W. Mehrtens. Won driving by 1%; 
place same by a neck; show same by 
4. No scratches. 

Stradella ’Cap, Hollywood Park, 
1 1-16 mi., 3 & up. Purse, $7,500; 
net value to winner: $4,780; 2nd: 
$1,475; 3rd: $725; 4th: $375. Win- 
ner: B. f. (3), by Mr. Bones—Be- 
guine, by Light Brigade. Trainer: H. 
3. Wood. Time: 1.44 1-5. 

1. Deer, (Redwood Stable), 
109%, J. Haritos. 

2. Gallahue, (G. R. Schneider), 
111, W. Bailey. 

3. All White, (C. Phillips), 
112%, J. Westrope. 

Seven started; also ran (order of 
finish): Mr. and Mrs. I. Cummings’ 
Paula’s Lulu, 121, J. Adams; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. D. Rice’s Real Sad, 104, 
E. Bianco; Mrs. L. Costello’s Barging 
Lady, 103, A. Bassett; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Rice’s Tilting, 107, F. Zehr. 
Won easily by 4; place driving by 4; 
show same by 4. Scratched: Toy- 
Quay. 

0 


Play Mary Jane Sold 


A sales of interest to breeders is 
the recent one made by Mrs. Marie 
A. Moore of Warrenton, Virginia to 
Mr. W. L. Brann of Maryland. Mrs. 
Moore sold her fine broodmare, 
Play Mary Jane, by Chance Play— 
Mary Jane, by Pennant for a report- 
ed sum of $7,500, and a yearling 
filly, by *Challenger II—Phenome- 
non. She is a full sister to the stakes 
winners Vincentive, Challephen, etc. 
It is believed Mrs. Moore intends to 
race the filly and eventually retire 
her to the small but select band of 
broodmares at High Hope Farm. 
Mrs. Moore @lso sold a lovely grey 
Thoroughbred 2-year-old filly to Mr. 
William Langley of Rectortown, 
Virginia. 
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selves and decided it all in advance. 

And what happened? 

Why, the $75,000 Gold Cup turn- 
ed out to be one of the grandest con- 
tests seen in America this year— 
and in some respects the most sen- 
sational of any year. So far as being 
“worth the money’, it was much 
more so than many of the top-line 
stakes run during the regular season 
at the great eastern tracks. 

It is not this, however, that has 
produced in my breast the feeling of 
satisfaction alluded to above, so 
much as the winning of the race, the 
way in which it was won, and the 
horse that won it. 

The animal in question was the 
Happy Stables four-year-old filly 
Happy Issue, trained by C. H. (fami!- 
liarly known as ‘‘French” or ‘‘Fren- 
chy’’) Pinon. She carried the steady- 
ing load of 119 lbs. (H. Woodhouse) 
and won going away by a length and 
a half from the six-year-old horse 
Bull Reigh (122 lbs.), he a neck in 
front of the three-year-old gelding 
Okana (126 lbs.) third. 

Happy Issue started at odds of 
12 1-2 to 1; the favorite being Paper 
Boy (124 lbs.), which six-year-old 
gelding was a hot favorite at 9 to 5; 
he landed fifth. 

The contest was brilliant and 
Happy Issue came through by a sup- 
erb stretch run, in which she mowed 
down the leaders in whirlwind style. 

The mile and a quarter was run in 
the sky-rocket time of 2:01 3-5, low- 
ering the Gold Cup record of 2:02, 
flat, established by the great Challe- 
don in 1939. 

The time also marks the fastest 
race at the present American 
“championship distance’ ever run 
by a mare. The previous record for 
“the sex’? having been 2:01 4-5, 
established in 1937 at Hialeah by 
Columbiana when she won the 
$50,000 Widener Handicap. 

Columbiana was also a four-year- 
old filly. She carried, however, but 
103 lbs. Thus Happy Issue gave her, 
figuratively speaking, no less than 
16 lbs. and beat her record. 

The story of this filly is another 
“romance of racing.” 

She was bred by Mr. Herbert M. 
Woolf, of Kansas City, Mo., at his 
Woolford Farm, near that city and 
was foaled in 1940. Mr. Woolf raced 
her a few times as a two-year-old, 
then decided to ‘“‘weed her out” of 
his stable and dropped her into a 
claiming race at $1,500, at which 
figure she was taken over by Pinon 
for the so-called “Victory Stable” 
which he was then training. It soon 
after was dissolved and the filly 
passed into the “Happy Stable’ 
which he races in the interest of 
Mrs. Pinon. 

Since he acquired her for $1,500, 
Pinon has won 17 races with Happy 
Issue, and around $130,000, of which 
$119,100 has been earned in 1944. 
Previous to the Gold Cup race she 
had won two other valuable handi- 
caps this year. 

So we may add still another to the 
list of Famous Rejected Stones. 

But where, the reader may ask, 
comes in my own particular grati- 
fication as regards all this? Would 
“Salvator” please explain? 

Well, it is this way: 

Happy Issue is by Bow to Me and 
that horse is a son of *Epinard, the 
celebrated French stallion that was 
brought to this country twenty years 
ago to race in a series of special in- 


ternationals expressly gotten up for 
this purpose. 

He was beaten in each of the three, 
but ran second in each and retired 
with the honors of the series in the 
public estimation. He had not been 
given sportsmanlike treatment. Every 
time he started he was obliged to 
meet a lot of fresh horses; the rid- 
ing of the opposing jockeys was sev- 
erely criticised; while that of his 
own was held to be lacking in judg- 
ment. He was adjudged by impartial 
critics to be a better horse than any 
of those that defeated him. 

So deep was the impression he 
made that he was secured to return 
to this country and stand here, mak- 
ing three seasons in Kentucky. But 
this proved another’ unrortunate 
episode for him. He became the 
victim of a formidable cabal, a 
“whispering campaign’’—which at 
times spilled over into much louder 
publicity—being organized for the 
purpose of ruining his career in 
America as a Sire. 

It was alleged that he was badly 
bred, a “chance horse,’ and _ the 
like; that ‘no horse bred like that 
can be a great or even a successful 
sire;’’ while, despite his magnificent 
appearance, it was also alleged that 
he was a defective individual whose 
get, if they resembled him, were 
bound to be faulty. 

This cabal assumed an internation- 
tional aspect. His sensational per- 
formances in France and England 
had, raised up enemies for. him 
there, and they joined the American 
contingent in their efforts to blot 
his reputation in this country. 

The result was that few of our 
leading breeders sent mares to him, 
and very few of those he did cover 
were mares of reputation. This had 
a harmful effect, as was inevitable. 
But he proved far from a failure. He 
got a large percentage of winners 
and among them a number of high 
class, including most notably his son 
Epithet (recently dead) and daugh- 
ter Marica. 

One of the few ‘“‘big’’ breeders 
that did patronize *Epinard was 
Col. E. R. Bradley, of Idle Hour 
Farm; and from his mare Beginner’s 
Luck, by Black Toney, she out of 
his famous producer *Padula (Eng- 
lish), by Laveno, he got first, blind 
Bow Boy, a high-class stake winner, 
that was gelded; and, secondly, 
Bow To Me (1933). Bow To Me was 
a colt of extraordinary speed and 
grand conformation but leg trouble 
prevented him from disclosing his 
real capacity. 

One afternoon in 1937 the writer 
saw Bow To Me carry 120 lbs. over 
7 furlongs in 1:23 1-5 with literally 
ridiculous ease, it being apparent 
that he could have run a lot faster 
—also gone farther had it been nec- 
essary. He was then a “magnificent 
cripple,’”’ and soon afterward Mr. 
Woolf bought him for stud purposes. 

He was criticised at the time by 
the anti—*Epinard contigent, still 
nursing its ancient grudge, and, after 
making sparing use of the horse, for 
a few seasons, disposed of him, for 
what was reported at the time as 
merely a nominal price, to go _ to 
Cuba. 

That is to say, he was kicked out 
of America in disgrace as ‘‘just 
another of those no-account Epin- 
ards.” 

But time has a way of evening 
things up if real merit is concerned 
in the audit. And now along comes 
Happy Issue—a very handsome filly, 

Continued on Page Bleven 
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The Pennsylvania Horseman 





By J. Robert McCullough 





It was our pleasant duty in con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania Horse- 
man’s Association to get out into the 
Central part of the state where en- 
thusiasm is high for the Thorough- 
bred type with emphasis on _ the 
hunters and jumpers. 

Accompanied by Dick Atkinson 
one of our first visits was at the 
home of Mr. lra A. Daffin just out- 
side of Lititz, Penna. An ardent and 
game sportsman, Mr. Daffin’s home 
is executed in that same motif. A 
low rambling country house sits upon 
the crest of a wooded hill overlook- 
ing some of the grandest country we 
have ever seen. A lengthy and intri- 
cate system of bridle paths  criss- 
cross the estate and to this is being 
added a series of fences for those 
who wish to jump. The setting is 
ideal for a hunter trial. 

Upon entering the house we mere 
greeted by Gundar, the Daffin’s huge 
fawn colored great dane who, hav- 
ing given us her approval retired to 
the dining room to play with one of 
her blankets, whilst we seated our- 
selves before the huge fireplace to 
discuss the business at hand. The 
quiet comfort of the house could not 
be ignored nor the good taste with 
which it was furnished and decorat- 
ed. Some excellent pieces of sculp- 
ture attracted our attention and it 
was with sincere admiration that we 
learned that Mrs. Daffin is quite a 
sculptress. She showed us some of 
her work but since her studio, which 
is in one wing of the house, was clos- 
ed for remodeling, much of her work 
was in storage. 

While sitting by the fire we noticed 
quite a number of hackers riding 
past the house and for the most part 
their mounts were either ‘Just hor- 
ses’ or with a leaning toward the 
saddle type. Never-the-less there 
is a love of horseflesh in this 
part of the country and the country 
is beautifully suited for Fox-Hunting. 
The nearest hunt is Beaufort Hunt 
outside Harrisburg and is a _ good 
40 miles away. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for an organized group 
to sell the idea to the farmers of the 
locality and then organize a hunt 
club. While we did not discuss that 
point at the time we know Mr. Daf- 
fin to be an enthusiastic horseman 
(He’s a Virginian originally) and he 
would be a logical man to start the 
ball rolling. 

Another gracious gentlemen with 
whom we spent some time was the 
former Lieutenant Governor of 
Pennsylvania Mr. Samuel S. Lewis, 
of York, Pa. Mr. Lewis, since his re- 
tirement from politics has carved 
himself another reputation as Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the 
York State Fair. This annual extra- 
vaganza is the scene of some of the 
best harness racing east of Indiana 
and south of Goshen, N. Y. and has 
in truth become a model for all other 
affairs of its sort to copy. Nor is 
there only harness racing to attract 
the horse enthusiast for also over 
the same track are run a number of 
flat races during Fair Week and in 
a biography of *Jim Wallace several 
months ago we mentioned his having 
won at York which is an indication 
of the quality of horseflesh that 


competes for Gold and Glory at Mr. 
Lewis’ Emporium. 

While discussing this dual racing 
Programme we were reminded of a 


little meeting that we attended some 
years ago at Spring City, Pa., just 
above Pheonixville and while that 
particular meeting was rather poor- 
ly managed it has given rise to an 
idea that has refused to die. At 
Spring City an afternoon’s racing 
consisted of two trotting races, two 
pacing races two on the flat and one 
over brush. It was Mr. Lewis’ belief 
with us that a well managed meeting 
along such lines would attract horse- 
men and spectators alike despite the 
fact that legalized betting is non- 
existant here in the Keystone State. 
Sounds like a good idea for Sunday 
afternoons. 

Leaving Mr. Lewis we had dinner 
with friends in Lancaster, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Lamparter. Bud Lam- 
parter in his school days attended 
Valley Forge Military Academy and 
was a member of their horse show 
team. One of his prize mementos is 
a picture of himself that appeared 
in the philadelphia papers about 
1935. Of course there is nothing yn- 
usual about a spill but a picture of 
a lad flying over a horse’s head with 
arms and legs outstretched in the 
manner of Superman with his cam- 
paign hat secured upon his head by 
the chin strap snagged under his 
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as well as a wonderfully fast, game 
and consistent one—and wins the 
best race placed to the credit of a 
mare in this country for many a 
year—indeed, it would puzzle the 
most die-hard of the Epinard-haters 
to produce a better one run this cen- 
tury. 


When *Epinard came to this coun- 
try and performed so nobly but uu- 
successfully, the writer conceived a 
great admiration for him. The cabal 
to discredit him never abated that 
opinion. At that time I was anxious 
to see him crossed upon mares by 





nose is one to make the world’s worst 
misanthrope burst into laughter. 
Bud thinks it’s as funny as everyone 
else. 


*Sir Gallahad 3d (his great rival in 
France before either horse crossed 
the Atlantic); I was also anxious to 
see Gallant Fox, the renowned son 
of *Sir Gallahad, crossed upon so we 
of the fine young Epinard mares. I 
felt that this combination should 
produce excellent results if intelli- 
gently made. 


Well—Happy Issue, winner of 
the $75,000 race and Gold Cup, -is 
by a son of *Epinard and out of a 
mare by Insco, son of *Sir Gallahad! 


She is the biggest money-winrer 
and the best performer that Mr. 
Woolf has yet bred, not excepting his 
Insco colt Lawrin, the winner of the 
Kentucky Derby of 1938. And— 


One wonders if somebody will 
now go scuttling off to Cuba to 
round up her sire—if he is still there 
—and replace him where he belongs 
in the land of his birth? 














FOR 


SHERRY, 
16 hands, by BAY BEAUTY, s 
disposition, perfect condition. 
about 16 hands, ants. 


HORSES CA 


Or Phone ¢ 








CEVAD, beautiful seal brown T/B, 3-yrs.-old filly, about 15.3 hands 
by MAJORITY out of CASEIC by ATHERTON, perfect condition. 


%-bred chestnut gelding, white points, 4 yrs. old, about 


BLACK BEAUTY, %-bred black filly, by BAY BEAUTY, 5 yrs. old, 


Account of transfer, shall accept reasonable offer for quick sale. 


Cleaveland Farm, Hume, Virginia 
COLONEL HERWIG, heii 6611, 


SALE 


uperb conformation, unbroken, good 


N BE SEEN AT 


Washington, D. C. 

















Swynford, 1907. St. 


Ferry, Bettina, 


Udaipur. 


Keysoe, 


SWYNFORD, 1907 


Sansovino, 1921. Derby 
Sandwich, 1928. st. Leger. 
acopo, 1928. 

Jacola, 1935. 


*St. Germans. 
Twenty Grand, 1928. $261,7 
Bold Venture, 1933. Ky. Dae, 
Devil Diver, 1939. $189,059. 


*Lancegaye, 1923. 


*Challenger II, 1927. 
Leading sire, 1940. 
CHALLEDON, 1926. $334,660. 
PICTOR, 1937. $111,410. 
VINCENTIVE, 1940. 


Silurian, 1919. 
Simplon, A 
eonard, 1937. 
Solsticio, 1926. 
Shanghai, 1936. 
Steumme, 1927. 
Pileaniyen, 1937. 


Blandford, 1919. 
Trigo, 1926. Derby, St. Leger, Sire. 
*Blenheim HI, 1927. 
*Hilltown, 1932. 
Valdina Orphan, 1939. 
*Mahmoud, 1933. Derby, 
Donatella, 1939. 
Donatello II, 1934. 
Orestes, 1941. 

Picture Play, 1941. 
Whirlaway, 1938. 
Thumbs Up, 1939. 


*Bahram, 1932. 
. Turkhan, 1937. 
Big Game, 1939. 


*Isolater, 1933. $78,270. 

Bulandshar, 1929. 
High Caste, 1936. 

Royal Dancer, 1929. 
Ark Royal, 1939. 


Windsor Lad, 1931. 
Windsor Slipper, 1939. 
Happy Landing, 1941. 


Derby, etc. 


$129,045. 


Derby, St. Leger, 


Brantome, 1931. 
Pensbury, 1940. 


Badruddin, 1931, 
Blackamoor, 1939. 


wiesdineee 1931. 
*Uvira II, 1938. 
i ji Ascot Gold Cu 
Norseman, 1940. 
Puits d’Amour, 1932. 
Blandonian, 1933. F 
Figaro, 1933. Top 3yo, Chile. 


Baber Shah, 1933. 
| Monsalve, 1934. 


Pasch, 1935, 2,000 Guineas, £19,030. 





Leger, etc., Leading sire in 
England 1923. Sire of the classic-winning fillies 
Tranquil, 


Leading 2yv0 in pow anes 
A leading filly in U. 


A top 3yo in euagen. Leading sire, U. S. 
Preakness. 


Stakes winner, England. 


Cavaleade, 1931. $127,165. 
*Swift and Sure, 1923. Stakes winner, England. 
Swivel, 1930. A leading filly. $74,955. 


Stakes winner in England. 


3 times leading sire, Argentina. 

Famous champion in Peru. 
Argentina and Brazil. 

Gran Premio de Honor, pravaiion. 
Noted racer in Chile 

Great sire in England. 


Leading sire. 
Top-class. $79,715. 


etc. 

Top 2yo filly, Italy 
Unbeaten Italian champion. 
Leading English 2yo. 

1,000 Guineas. 
World's record, $561,161. 


Unbeaten champion in England. 
Irish Derby, English St. Leg 
Best 2yo colt, England, 2000 Guineas. 


Stakes winner, England. 
Great racer, Australia. 


Stakes winner, England. 
Best of year, Brazil. 
et 
Best of year, “ireland. 
2nd best 2yo, England. 


Great racer, France. 
Best of year, France. 


Stakes winner, England. 
A leader in Uruguay. 


Top-class in England. 
Irish Oaks, unbeaten at 3 


up. 
High-class in France. 
Successful sire, France. 


Stakes winner, England. 
2,000 Guineas equivalent, Argentina. 


(Dead). 


THE SWYNEFORD LINE 


“Unequalled in the History of Thoroughbred Breeding” 





Saucy Sue, 





CHALLENGER II 


Property of W. L. Brann 
Fee $1,500 — BOOK FULL 
GLADE VALLEY FARM 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Imp. 








PROI 


Dwyer 





*Challenger IT 
VINCENTIVE 


Phenomenon 


Winner of the Maryland Futurity, 
in record time of 1:11 2/5, fastest time over 
the course for a two-year-old; 
Stakes 
Handicap; third in the Preakness and Pimlico 
Futurity, VINCENTIVE is a horse of brilliant 
speed and the highest class. 


VINCENTIVE is a horse of excellent confor- 
mation and is a true representative of the 
Swynford line in appearance. 


Fee: $200 and Return 


VINCENTIVE 


BAY HORSE, 1940 
-ERTY OF W. L. BRANN 


“Second Best Son of *Challenger II” 


Swynford 
Sword Play 
{ Scotch Broom 
| Dictation 
eased up 


Winner of the 
second in the Peter Pan 


Standing at 


ae, Country Life Farm 


Bel Air, Maryland 
Phone: Bel Air 670 


No responsibility for accident or disease. 
For Bookings address Adolphe Pons, as above. 
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Beagles 








Vernon-Somerset 


The Vernon Somerset have had a 
pretty good season on the _ whole, 
notwithstanding the scarcity of hares 
in the country-side. We have hunt- 
ed every Sunday from the Ist of 
October, and expect to continue to 
do so, weather permitting, until the 
end of February. 

Our fields have averaged from 
40 to 50, and over 60 people have 
been out on several occasions. There 
are at present 25 couples of entered 
hounds in the kennels, so we are 
able to put a pack of 23 or 24 
couples in the field every Sunday. 

The huntsman is Wilfred Atkin- 
son, who is now doing his 22nd sea- 
son with the Vernon Somerset! We 
h&ve lost all four of our regular mas- 
culine whips, who are all in the 
armed forces or in war work, but 
me are lucky to have four splendid 
lady whips to take their places. Two 
of these, Mrs. Wesley Trimpi and 
Mrs, Screven Lorillard, are mounted, 
as is the huntsman, and the other 
two, Miss Peggy Wemple and my 
daughter Ann are on foot. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to mount. the 
huntsman and a couple of whips in 
this country, as the number of foxes 
and deer make it simply impossible 
to handle the pack properly on foot. 
But no one else is allowed to ride, 
and thus the feeling of being a foot- 
pack is still maintained. 

There have been some great hunts 
this season, perhaps the best of 
which was a run of one hour and 50 
minutes on a hare, which occurred 
on November 12th. The meet was at 
Mr. Clarence Dillon’s Farm Barn, 
and hounds ran over his large estate 
and the adjacent farms belonging to 
James Brady, Frank Horton, and 
Samuel Freeman. Scent was’ good, 
and the pace was fast most of the 
time, but hounds lost their very tired 
hare just at sundown, when two 
fresh hare got up and caused such 
a long check that it was impossible 
to pick up the hunted hare again. 


There has been only one complete- 
ly blank day this season, but on sev- 
eral days only one hare was found, 
after a rather long draw, and she did 
not always provide much of a hunt, 
owing to poor scenting conditions or 
the presence of riot of one kind or 
another. 


We have been fortunate to have 
out with us on numerous occasions 
many members of the Armed Forces 
of all nationalities, which has con- 
tributed tremendously to everyone’s 
enjoyment. There have been no re- 
gular teas or hunt breakfasts this 
year on account of the war, but 
everyone has made a great effort to 
get out with the beagles—a fact 
which is deeply appreciated by the 
Master and Hunt Staff.—R. V. N. 
Gambrill. 


Bethel Lake 


9—Overcast, 
tem- 


Saturday, December 
raw, bleak, high North wind; 
perature 40 degrees. 7 couple hounds 
met at 3 p. m. None of our usual 
following was able to join us 50 
whip Arthur Gill and I decided we 
would make up for last week’s blank 
days if possible by going into one 
of our big countries, so we took the 
pack in the van to Peterson’s farm 
east of the Delsea Drive. We were 
just settling the hounds down to a 
cast when two mongrel dogs tried 
to join us, and after we discouraged 
them I reversed my cast and went 
T. Wilson’s and then 
east for about 3-4 mile. Scenting 
conditions were excellent. We had 
had a two day rain, and our sandy 
soil was damp and washed clean and 
there were numerous hare tracks 
visible. The pack suddenly gave 
tongue in Duffield’s and put up a 
hare. The hare made for a great open 
country east, but abruptly checked 
and turned nerth to a hard road and 
then came west along the road very 
quietly and cut north across the road 
into a rye field and disappeared 
from sight. The hounds carried the 
line breast high and never checked. 
The tracks were clearly evident and 
we had no problem making sure we 
were correct. The hare made its way 
through some briars and heavy cover 
and the hounds were right in back 
of it when it came out in the open 
on Theis’ hill and carried straight 
west to Peterson’s. I cannot remem- 
ber a better scenting day; Flagman, 
1 veteran of 10 years, whom I have 
generally regarded as mute, gave 
tongue in a great clear voice. Sev- 
eral young hounds whose motives I 
have often questioned, acted like 
veterans. We finally checked about 
one mile air line from where we 
found. The hare had obviously gone 
down a farm lane that led through 
Peterson’s farm yard. There was a 
flock of turkeys on the south; on 
the north there was a duck pond 
and a farm dog. Straight ahead 
would take us so far from the van it 
would be dark before we could get 
back. Our problem was solved by a 
gunner accompanied by a= small 
hound, and uttering a continuous 
chatter of ‘‘Here Jack’’. We left the 
hare and went back to the van, load- 
ed up and drove to W. Kincaid’s. We 
cast over his apple orchard and im- 
mediately found line which we ran 
for about 1-2 mile put failed to find. 
Returned to kennels at 5 p. m. 


south over J. 


Sunday, Dec. 10. Clear, cool, west 
wind, temperature 40. 8 couple 
hounds met at 3:15 p. m. All the 
usual whips, wives and children were 
on hand and after hearing of the 
previous day’s sport, wanted to see 
this wonderful hare in action. I de- 
cided to start to cast beyond where 
we lost the previous day and work 
against the line of flight. We cast 
east from the Delsea Drive to Peter- 
son’s then loaded up in-the van, went 
to Theis’, cast east and crossed the 
Bunker Hill road into Duffield’s and 
cast south. Here Mischief and Bar- 
maid put up a hare which ran east 
then north and finally west through 
a small settlement on the Bunker Hill 
road. All the inhabitants including 
a dozen assorted dogs turned out 
just as the hare got up again and 
headed west along a farm road lead- 
ing to Peterson’s. We checked at 
the same place as the day before, 
but whip Arthur Gill found a track 
going north and headed for a swamp 
formed by the overflow from Peter- 
son’s duck pond. The hounds went 
into the swamp in full cry and 


brought the jack out not ten feet 
ahead of them. Once on dry ground 
the hare sped north and then west; 
crossed the Crosskeys’ road and dis- 
appeared. Flasher for reasons of his 
own jumped into the duck pond and 
Whip Gill received a nasty bite on 
his hand trying to fish him out. I 
grabbed Flasher and off we went 
with Arthur bleeding freely. The 
hare did not check but continued 
over J. Kincaid’s fields to the Delsea 
Drive. Here traffic was halted and 
the pack carried the line in full cry 
across the hard road and had the 
hare up again, carrying it south to 
the woods near Pitman. The hare en- 
tered the woods, Whip Worrall and 
I with them. The jack ran through 
the wet and swampy woods for about 
1-4 miles north and then emerged in 
a soy bean field and continued into 
W. Kincaid’s apple orchard. We had 
then been running for almost 1 1-2 


hours and had gone at least three 


miles. It was getting dark and we 
were within sight of the kennels. 
This was a good place to leave the 
hare, practicularly since Mr. Isaac 
Worrall appeared with the van. We 
at 5:20. This 


run I 


returned to kennels 


was the longest continuous 


have seen. 














Hosiery Repairing 
Glove Repairing 
Glove Cleaning 
Re-weaving 
In-weaving 


Southern Stelos Co. 
613-12th St., N. W. 


Washington, D. CO. 























HUNTER DIRECTORY 





CALIFORNIA 


BARBARA WORTH STABLES 
Winning Hunters and Jumpers 
Working Hunters and Prospects 
Available at all times 
MR. & MRS. CHAS. ZIMMERMAN 
Sacramento, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


E. C. BOTHWELL 
Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 
Out of Registered Cleveland Bay 
Mares 
P. O. Box 288 Greensburg, Pa. 
Tel. Greensburg $712 











CONNECTICUT 


JOE HALE’S IRISH HUNTERS 
“They have no equal’’ 
Stanwich Rd., Greenwich 
Tel. Greenwich 4448-W 








ILLINOIS 


SI JAYNE STABLES 
Norwood Park, Illinois 
Telephone River Grove 588 
Hunters, Jumpers bought and sold 








NEW YORK 


E. C. BOWDEN 
South Millbrook, N. Y. 
Good Sound Hunters and Hacks 
Always On Hand 
Tel: Millbrook 81 


KINWOLD STABLES 
Offers For Sale 
Young Show and Working Hunters 
Bates Davidson, Manager 


Hillcrest Road Elmira, N. Y. 
Telephone Elmira 2-1343 


FRANK SNYDER STABLES 
Green and Made Hunters 
Show Horses and Prospects 
Avon, N. Y. 











TWIN LAKES STUD FARM 
DEMONSTRATION at $50 fee 
Promising Young Stock For Sale 
Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 

Tel: Katonah 167 








NORTH CAROLINA 


MILE-AWAY STABLES 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss 
Made - Green - Qualified Hunters 
Boarding and Training 

At Stud YOUNG NATIVE 

by Pompey out of Giggles 
Winter Southern Pines, N. OC. 
Summer Roaring Gap, N. C. 





J. ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
Tryon, N. C. 
Horses schooled, hunted and shown 
Always o1 hand a few good hunters 





¥RED B. WILMSHURST 
SOUTHDOWN FARM 
(Fit and Ready) 
Hunters and Show Horses for Sale 
Horses taken to train, board and show 
Laurinburg, N.C. Telephone 2408 





SYDNEY GLASS 

Young Hunters and Show 
R. D. 4, West Chester, Pa. 
Phone: West Chester 2716 








VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
Hunters, Timber, Brush and Show 
Prospects 
All Ages 


Berryville Virginia 





“BOXWOOD” 
Middleburg, Va. 
Thoroughbred Horses 
Seasoned and Green Hunters 
Show Ring Winners and Prospects 
Mrs. C. M. Greer, Jr. - Telephone 81 





MY STABLE NOW OPEN 
Both Field and Show Ring Hunters 
For Sale 
Have suitable men to board, school 
and show hunters 
MANLEY W. CARTER Orange, Va. 





FARNLEY FARM 
MR. & MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Heavy Wt. Hunters 
Reg. Anglo-Cleveland 
Heavy Wt. Hunter Pros 
Dartmoor and Welsh Ponies 
White Post, Va. Tel. Boyce 75-3 





J. NORTH FLETCHER 
WORKING HUNTERS 
SHOW HORSES 
RACING AND SHOW PROSPECTS 
Warrenton, Va. Tel. 45-J-4 





HIGH HOPE FARM 
Young Green Horses 
Racing, Show and Hunter Prospects 
Marie A. Moore, Warrenton, Va. 


LLANGOLLEN FARMS 
Hunters - Jumpers - Show Horses 
Flat and Steeplechase Prospects 
Bred from Famous Whitney Mares 
Upperville, Va. Mrs. M. E. Whitney 


MEADOW LANE FARM 
(Allan M. Hirsh) 
Warm Springs, Virginia 
Home of *SAN UTAR 








Choice Lot of Young Thoroughbreds ~ 
reds 


and Half-B 
Tel. Hot Springs 5-L-1 





HORACE MOFFETT 
Made Hunters, Brush, Timber and 


Marshall, Va. 





SPRINGSBURY FARM 
Mr. and Mrs. George Greenhalgh 
—HORSES— 
The kind you like to ride yourself 
Berryville, Va. Phone 47 
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Peterborough Hounds 


Continued from Page Two 


always noticed that in any kennel one 
visits, the Master or Huntsman will 
always put forward those hounds 
whose conformation most nearly ap- 
proaches that which will win ‘‘on the 
flags’’ at Peterborough, or New York, 
or Bryn Mawr. Both in America and 
in England, hounds are judged on 
by men 
whose records in the hunting field 
show plainly that WORK has been 
regarded as the first requisite; and it 
has always semed to me an insult to 


H the intelligence of those Judges even 





! he said, turning to me. 
~ hound men owe a lot to George Fitz- 


long been 
' Committee, 
owns 





to suggest that their awards are made 
without due consideration of those 
qualities which are bound to produce 
the best results in the field. 

“Tt’s almost twenty years ago,” re- 
marked Lincoln, on our way down 
from London a few days later, ‘‘that 
I saw my first Peterborough Show. 


: At that time I was staying at ‘Milton’, 
‘ just as we are going to now, and I 


have very vivid recollections of that 
visit and all that went with it,—as I 
told you the other night, Chetland,”’ 
“You know, 


william for getting the Peterborough 


- Hound Show established on such a 


sound footing. Of course, it began as 
an offshoot of the Peterborough Agri- 
cultural Society; though, thanks to 
the energy of Fitzwilliam, who has 
Chairman of the Show 
the Hound Show now 
its own grounds and judging 
pavillion, and is well able to stand 
on its own feet.” 

We had left London directly after 


‘junch, and whirled away through the 


busy streets out into the country be- 
yond. It was a lovely trip down and 
the countryside looked as only the 
English countryside can look in sum- 
mer—everything green, except where 
one saw great splashes of scarlet and 
yellow in some of the fields of grain 
where the poppies had crept in. From 
London we passed into Herefordshire, 
and so on, through the Oakley coun- 
try into Huntingtonshire, where the 
Fitzwilliam country begins. It was 
all very beautiful, though it didn’t 
look much like a hunting country at 
that time of year—more like a great 
flower-garden. 

.In England, it seems to me, that 
every little cottage, no matter how 
small, has its flower-garden; and in 
every garden one sees roses growing 
in profusion, and at this time, too, 
there are many lilies, and they fill the 
air with a fragrance that is almost 
oppressive with its sweetness. We 
passed through Peterborough, with 
its wonderful cathedral, about half- 
past four; turning to our right in the 
main square, and out into the coun- 
try to our host’s estate. As we mo- 
tored up the long drive through the 
park, past the same old kennels that 
have housed many generations of 
Fitzwilliam Hounds, I couldn’t help 
wondering how many years it would 
be before the relentless advance of 
so-called ‘‘modern improvements” 
would sweep it all away and fill the 
lovely fields with bungalows and fac- 
tories. I hope it may be a far day, 
and that I shall never see it. 

We swept round a bend in the 
drive and stopped before the great 
front door of Milton House. As we 
stepped into the Hall, we were greet- 
ed by our genial host, George Fitz- 
William, to whom I was introduced. 
He and West were old friends, and of 
course, Lincoln had stayed with him 
Many years before, on that first 
memorable visit of his to Peterbor- 
ough, of which he had told me. 

“You look just the same, Master,” 
he said. “Just the same merry 


twinkle in your eye. that you had 


when I was here fifteen years ago.” 

“What brings you over here, Lin- 
coln?”’ Fitzwilliam queried. ‘I was 
surprised to hear your voice on the 
telephone the other day; and when 
did you and West meet? During the 
War? 

“No,”’ Lincoln said, ‘‘as a matter of 
fact, I came over here to a wedding. 
Do you remember a girl I told you 
about, who had hunted with me in 
Virginia? Well, she came over here 
to sell some horses and get a bit of 
hunting in West’s country; met a 
man she had known in America years 
ago; gave him a lead over a big 
fence; and married him a week ago. 
Queer things, girls, aren’t they? I 
came over to see them married, and 
while I was here, I thought I’d bet- 
ter take in Peterborough.” 

“And I’m very glad you did,” said 
Fitzwilliam. ‘‘Come into the garden; 
we’re having Tea out there—just as 
we were when you came here for your 
first visit—only there is not quite the 
same crowd staying here; though 
you'll find a few old friends. 

There were several people staying 
at ‘‘Milton”’ for the Hound Show; but 
for the most part, they were a young- 
er crowd than in the old days; though 
George Evans, Master of the ‘“‘H. H.”’ 
was there, looking as young as ever. 
The talk that night was not as it 
used to be when the house was full 
of Masters of Hounds, solely on 
hounds and hound breeding; but Ma- 
jor Evans and Lincoln got into a 
and compared notes on the 
past and discussed freely the various 
strains of foxhound blood that were 
becoming fashionable — particularly 
the success scored by those Masters 
who had been wise enough to acquire 
blood of that great stallion, 
Tiverton Actor ’22, whose get had 
done so much recently to improve the 
Badminton pack. 

We all turned in quite early, and 
the next morning, about ten o’clock, 
started in a motor car for the Show 
grounds, some five or six miles away. 
The Judging Pavilion is in the centre 
of the grounds, and the Secretary’s 
Office and the dressing rooms for the 
exhibitors and their Hunt servants, 
are just outside. Around two sides 
of the grounds are open pens for the 
hounds themselves—much the same 
arrangement that one sees at the 
Riding Club Show in New York— 
each bearing the name of the Hunt 
from which the inmates came. Here, 
on this July morning, were gathered 
the flower of England’s foxhounds, 
from nineteen of the best packs in 
the land. Hunt servants, all of them 
in ‘hunting costume’’, (I hate the 
expression, but it is the one used in 
the catalogue) stood waiting near 
their charges, the conventional scar- 
let broken only by the bright green 
coats of the Duke of Beaufort’s men. 

Around the enclosure were Masters 
of Hounds and hunting men and 
women from all over England, that- 
ting together in little groups, or wan- 
dering from one pen to another, talk- 
ing to the Hunt servants, inspecting 
the hounds, and _ discussing the 
chances of this pack or that. Major 
Cecil Pelham, Honorary Secretary of 
the Masters of Fox Hounds Associa- 
tion, and Keeper of the Fox Hound 
Kennel Stud Book, was, I think, the 
busiest man on the grounds; but our 
host ran him a very close second; and 
both of them were certainly very 
much to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of the Show. With close to 200 
hounds competing, the management 
of such a Show is a very difficult 
task, and I can only say that in this 
case everything went off smoothly 
and quietly, and without any delay 
whatsoever. The arrangements for 
spectators are perfect. All the judg- 
ing takes place in a large covered 


” 


corner 


some 


enclosure, with tier on tier of seats 
running up on each side; so that 
everyone is comfortable and everyone 
can see perfectly what is going on. 

Thanks to Mr. Fitzwilliam, we all 
had very good seats in the front row, 
on the side opposite that from which 
the hounds came in, and as I looked 
around the ring, it seemed to me that 
every Master of Hounds in England 
must be there. I had not been to 
Peterbrough myself for ten years, 
and I missed a good many of the 
faces that I had seen on my previous 
visits—the old Duke of Beaufort for 
one—though the present Duke sai in 
the same seat that his father used to 
occupy. Mr. Fernie, Lord Annaly, 
Mr. John Watson, Mr. Gerald Hardy, 
and many others were not to be seen, 
—but I saw Mr. Edward Barclay, 
who was still Master of the Pucke- 
ridge, and Lord Bathurst, who has 
been Master of his own pack for over 
forty years, and Parson Astley, look- 
ing as young as he did ten years ago, 
and Lord Lonsdale, and presently 
the Marquis of Huntley came in— 
the oldest man, I fancy, at the ring- 
side, and a very much interested 
spectator. 

The Judges for the Doghound clas- 
ses that year were two well-known 
Masters, and it seemed to me that 
they looked for quality above any- 
thing else, and that those hounds 
which showed signs of clumsiness or 
inactivity, were ruthlessly discarded. 
Where quality combined with size 
was seen—as in the case of two 
couples of doghounds exhibited by 
the Duke of Beaufort—it was invinc- 
ible; and I thought rightly so. I ask- 
ed Lincoln, who was sitting beside 
me, how the quality of the hounds 
struck him, as compared with what 
he had seen in recent years at the 
Riding Club Show in New York and 
at Bryn Mawr; and he expressed it 
very well, I thought, when he said: — 
“Well, one sees so much truck at our 
shows that it brings down our aver- 
age terribly. Here, everything is 
good—some better than others, of 
course—but far above us on the aver- 
age. The difference is that here at 
Peterborough one is only allowed to 
make ONE ENTRY in each class; 
while at home, one can show as many 


as one cares to. It may help to swell 
the numbers in the Show, but it cer- 
tainly brings down the quality.’ 

The Stallion Hound class was won 
by the Duke of Beaufort’s entry, a 
very taking hound, but one that to 
my way of thinking was not quite 
straight. The bitches, which were 
judged after lunch, by two other Mas- 
ters were a wonderful lot, better, I 
thought, taken as a whole, than the 
doghounds. The Novice class was 
won by the Craven, with a very nice 
bitch called Sensible, and the Craven 
clinched their victary by going on to 
win the first prize for the best couple 
of Unentered Bitches with Sensible 
and her sister Seemly. The class for 
Brood Bitches was won by the “H. 
H.”’ Rarity, that we all thought one 
of the best we had seen for many a 
long day. West had an argument 
with a very well-known Master who 
was sitting near us, about this award, 
who voiced the opinion that she was 
not of a type to win in a Brood Bitch 
class. ‘‘Champion Bitch Give 
her the Champion Cup, if you like; 
but not the Brood Bitch class. We 
can’t afford to breed from that sort 
too much. She is light of bone for a 
brood bitch; perhaps too much of the 
racing type.’ 

As a matter of fact I thought that 
his objections were very well taken, 
though no one grudged George Evans 
his win in the Champion Cup. To me 
the bitches were, as I have already 
said, a better lot than the doghounds, 
and awards of the Judges met with 
very general approval. In fact, that 
is one of the best things about the 
Peterborough Show; one never hears 
any grumbling or fault-finding, for 
the simple reason that the competing 
Masters are all good sportsmen, and 
take their wins and their losses with 
a genial manner and a smiling face— 
no matter what they may think in 
private. 


—yes. 
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Faith, Perfect Faith 
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afternoon, as always, in connection 
with the Christmas Service. Dr. Sedg- 
wick telephoned and asked me, as 
Senior Warden, whether I had any 
suggestions as to what could or 
should be done toward detecting the 
thief.” 

“I have sent for my groom, Eddie 
Walsh, because, as you know, he is 
intimate with the more disreputable 
elements in this part of the county. 
Also, if you will bear with me, I wish 
to cuestion him about this morning’s 
pei formance.” 

Walsh was sent for and interrogat- 
ed in exceedingly plain, forceful lan- 
guage as to why he had failed to 
bring little Marion Ashley to the 
Meet. 

I have rather forgotten the details 
of Walsh’s defense. There was some- 
thing about having to find and tack 
a pair of front shoes on the new pony 
because the pony’s feet were tender 
and the ground hard and rutty. Then 
I seem to recall Walsh telling how 
old General Le Courte’s huge, Rus 
sian wolf hound, a good natured 
giant of a dog, had bounded across 
the lawn toward the pony. In panic, 
the pony had turned tail and fled 
down the road; the dog, which was 
quite as large as the pony, bounding 
gayly alongside. 

Considerable time was lost by these 
two events and others of a minor note 
so that the Field had moved off when 
Marion and Walsh aryrived at the 
Meet. 

Respecting the rest of the morning 
Walsh confessed in his usual frank, 
forceful, colorful and always sincere 
manner that he had guessed wrong as 
to which way hounds would run and 
just seemed to keep on guessing 
wrong. He expressed deep regret 
which I knew full well he must have 
felt. 

That matter being disposed of, the 
Colonel told Walsh of the happenings 
at the church. To this very day, 
years and years later, the tone and 
the note of disdain in the Colonel’s 
voice echoes on. ‘‘Walsh, that theft 
was a dastardly act—a sneaking, 
thieving act of an utterly, depraved, 
unfeeling character. We must assume 
that the statue was stolen for mone- 
tary reasons for it was of very sub- 
stantial value. No map ever stooped 
lower for money.” 

The Colonel turned to me, saying, 
“Pendleton, it is inconceivable that 

such a crime should have been perpe- 
trated in a village such as ours where 
we all know each other and respect 
each other. I am not so much con- 
cerned with the statue itself. A 
Children’s Service would be quite as 
impressive with the manger occupied 
by a figure lacking such artistic 
merit, but I purpose apprehending 
the thief if it is humanly possible.” 

The Colonel remained silent a 
moment, glaring straight ahead of 
him at a portrait of that well-known 
and notorious sportsman of the past, 
John Mynton, which hung on his west 
wall. Suddenly he snapped out, “I 
never liked that fellow, Mynton. God 
bless me if I don’t think he would 
have snatched that statue if he had 
needed money. I will have him taken 
down tomorrow.” 

“Walsh,” he continued, “if there 
are any disreputable people in this 
part of the world you are most cer- 
tainly acquainted with them. I want 
you to devote your time, all of it, for 
a week and see if you can find any 
clue as to whom the thief may be. 
Procure such money as you need from 
my secretary for gas, entertainment, 
temptation and bribery and do your 
best. That will be all, Walsh.” 


Walsh, in spite of a predileciton 
for fighting his cocks at every pos- 
sible opportunity and being acquaint- 
ed with the more prominent members 
of the sporting fraternity between 
the Bronx and Saratoga, was one of 
the most impeccable, honorable, up- 
right characters ever to cross my 
path. He was a staunch member of 
St. Joseph’s Church in Millbeck and 
took his religion, as he took every- 
thing in life, seriously, vigorously 
and wholeheartedly. 

When the Colonel dismissed him 
he promised to do his very best. This 
I knew he would do because the 
sacredness of the object involved 
would arouse him and he was bound 
to resent such an act of pillory being 
committed in his own village of Mill- 
beck. 

Upon Walsh’s departure, my old 
friend settled back in his favorite 
arm-chair, stretched his long legs to- 
wards the fire and said, ‘‘God bless 
me, Pendleton, forgive me for inter- 
jecting you into such matters on 
Christmas Day. They are now dis- 
posed of. We had a top morning, 
didn’t we, and now a good dinner lies 
ahead of us. Later on we will take 
our dogs, yours and mine, all seven 
of them, for a leisurely stroll, then 
we'll have a game of cards with two 
of the most card-minded people in 
Millbeck. Pendleton, you and I have 
much to give thanks for this Christ- 
mas Day and I do give grateful 
thanks, and I hope that Clarence 
Marona, whom I asked to keep an 
eye on the Spring House until the fox 
left it, is now home at his dinner.’’ 

As I write, I re-live in memory 
much of the pleasure and content- 
ment of that long ago Christmas din- 
ner, even to the fine, robust 1873 
Montrachet White Burgundy. 

At my urging, the Colonel recount- 
ed the shooting of the Hilton Head 
turkey—the grey December dawn, 
the silence, the waiting, the flight of 
the great bird, the quick, purposeful, 
effective shot as the turkey appeared 
against the sky for an instant as it 
passed between the tops of the pines. 

This put us in the mood for reverie 
and we recalled days of good sport 
we had spent together from Canada 
to the Keys of Florida,—upland 
days; early dawns and quiet twilight 
hours where the sea meets the land; 
sultry lagoons; gay, blue, open south- 
ern waters; grim northern torrents. 

Towards the late afternoon we took 
our dogs, all seven of them, along 
the stream which bordered our own 
properties, the Colonel stumping 
along in his weather-beaten deer- 
stalker, blackthorn in hand. : 

When we returned, dusk had 
brought the short December day to a 
close and Enid Ashley and Dr. Sedg- 
wick had just arrived. 

At the end of a half or perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour of bridge 
the Colonel, being dummy at the 
moment, was standing in front of the 
fire. His man Albert entered the 
room and whispered some message to 
him. When I looked up, the Colonel 
was quietly rubbing his hands to- 
gether and smiling to himself. At 
the conclusion of the hand he addres- 
sed Dr. Sedgwick. 

“Sedgwick, my excellent boy, Eddie 
Walsh, has discovered the thief and 
actually recovered the lost figure. I 
will send for him. We must learn the 
details. I don’t know whether he has 
captured the wretched knave who did 
the stealing or not. We will find out.” 

The Colonel delved into his pocket, 
took out his old, well worn, pig-skin 
wallet, explored its contents, extract- 
ed a crisp one hundred dollar bill, 
meticulously folded it, placed it under 
the ash tray on the card table and 
sent for Walsh. 


The hero of the hour appeared be- 
decked, in honor of Christmas, in his 
famous checked waistcoat and carry- 
ing his black-and-white checked cap, 
one of his choicest possessions, in his 
hand. 

‘“‘Walsh,”’ said the Colonel, ‘‘you 
have done exceedingly well. I am 
greatly pleased and Dr. Sedgwick is 
very grateful. Now then, stand over 
there where we can hear you. We 
want all the details. But first tell me, 
Walsh, is the thief in captivity, or if 
not, do you know where we can lay 
our hands on the wretch?’’ Walsh re- 
piled that he knew where the thief 
was. 

“All right,’ replied the Colonel, 
“now get on with the story.” 

“Well, please sir, this morning, 
just a mite after sun up, while I was 
doing your Honour’s horse, Athel- 
stane, getting him ready for the 
Hunt, I heared a pattering outside 
on the gravel, opened the stable door, 
and it be Miss Marion Ashley on her 
new pony.” 

“T tell her that it was a redicaloose 
thing, by all manner o’means, her, 
not much more than a baby, being 
away over to our place at any such 
hour of a winter morning.” 

““*Rddie,’ she says, ‘I be in the 
orfulest, turrabulest trouble.’ ”’ 

“Course, sir, her and me, if you 
and Mrs. Ashley will please excuse 
me, be great friends, so I put the 
pony in a stall, took Miss Marion in 
the cook-room, got her a chair, shook 
up the fire and told her to tell me 
what all the trouble was about.”’ 

“When she was a mite warm and 
comfortable she says to me, ‘Eddy, 
every night, every single night, for 
ever and ever so many nights, I have 
prayed to Jesus to please let me have 
a pony.”’ 

‘**Well, Eddie,’ she goes on, ‘one 


““ 


day Miss Sedgwick told me that it~ 


was wrong of me to want nice things 
for myself unless I did nice things 
for other people, but if I was willing 
to do nice things for other people, 
then it might be all right for me to 
want nice things for myself.’ ”’ 
“Miss Marion then told me, sir, 
that that night when she was to bed 
and ready to say her prayers she tried 
to think of something nice she could 
do for Jesus, but couldn’t think of 
anything. Then to a sudden she 
heard Will Madden, away up on the 
Stick Heap hill back of the kennels, 
blowing his horn, trying to get some 
hounds in, what he had lost huntin’ 
that day. She said that hearing Mad- 
den’s horn made her want to go hunt- 
in’ more than anything in the whole 
world. Then, please sir, she got the 
wonderfulest idea. She figured that 
if she wanted to go huntin’ so much, 
why Jesus would want to go just as 
much as her. ‘Eddie,’ she says, ‘after 
that, whenever I asked Jesus please 
could I have a pony, I promised to 
take him on a hunt just as soon as 
my pony came.’ ?‘Well,’ she goes on, 
‘I have my pony now, Eddie.’ ”’ 
“When she gets that far, sir, she 
just stops and sits there looking at 
me like she thought everything be 
settled and fixed up, so I says, ‘‘Well, 
that be a fine bit o’ business, that is, 
by all manner o’ means, but how are 
you going to do any such thing?’ 
‘Why, Eddie,’ she goes on, ‘I want 
you to drive me to the church in a 
car so that I can get Jesus. When we 
come back, [ will take him on the 
pony over to Mr. Newcomb’s hay 
barn, right by the Willow Beds, and 
make him comfortable in the hay. He 
won’t mind that ’cause he was borned 
in some hay in a stable. We will carry 
with us on a wonderful hunt 
That’s 


>” 


him 
‘cause this is his birthday. 
what we are going to do, Eddie. 

“Tf your Honour, please, I was 


never took so up side down afore in 
my life as by such a orful notion as 
this. Why, I wouldn’t have been 
surprised none if I had been struck 
down on the floor for even thinking 
of such a piece of business.”’ 

“IT told Miss Marion, plain as I 
could, that not all the hundreds of 
million dollars in the Millbeck bank 
or even a chance to get six pair of 
new riding breeches, or a horse-shoe 
stick pin, not even money to get my 
car fixed, not anything at all, would 
make me do such a business as take 
her to the church to do that.” 

“But if you will excuse me, sir, I 
won’t talk too much. Anyway, sir, 
I took her to the church. It was 
open and a lady was setting things 
to rights, up at the altar, getting 
them all neat and proper for the 
Christmas Service. Miss Marion goes 
in to the vestry and comes out with 
the Young Gentleman.” 

I became conscious of some move- 
ment in the room. The Colonel was 
approaching the card table. He halt- 
ed, glared at Walsh and said, ‘Walsh, 
can I possibly understand this situa- 
tion aright? Am I to believe that 
you took Mrs. Ashley’s daughter, in 
the dark of early Christmas morning, 
to Grace Church in my ear, using my 
gasoline and _ secretaly removed a 
sacred figure from the church? Is 
that correct, Walsh?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Walsh. 

There was an audible sound from 
Dr. Sedgwick’s side of the card table, 
but when I glanced at him, his face 
was in complete repose. After a mom- 
ent or two of oppressive silence, the 
Colonel’s cold voice snapped out. “I 
have two more questions to ask you, 
Walsh. Were you delayed in getting 
to the meet by tacking two front 
shoes on the pony?” ‘‘No, sir,’’ re- 
plied Walsh. 

“Did General Le Courte’s dog 
frighten the pony and cause delay?’ 
“No, sir,’”’ again replied Walsh. 

The Colonel walked over to the 
table, lifted the ash tray, removed the 
one hundred dollar bill, unfolded it 
in the same meticulous manner in 
which he had folded it, replaced it in 
his wallet, returned to the fireplace 
and said, ‘‘Proceed, Walsh.”’ 

3ut before Walsh could continue, 
Enid Ashley interrupted by saying, 
“Eddie, as Marion’s mother, I would 
very much like to feel that whatever 
more you may have to tell us, will 
be told without exaggeration.”’ 

Walsh squared his shoulders and 
struggled on. 

‘Please, sir, when we got back to 
our stable, Miss Marion put what she 
called a cape on the Young Gentle- 
man—a new red one. She said she 
had made it for him all herself. It 
only had one little button and she 
was worried ’cause it looked like the 
cape would blow around if we did 
much galloping or leppin’. I loaned 
her my gold safety pin what Mr. 
Estey gave me for catching his horse 
the day he had the bad fall. Then 
Miss Marion took the Young Gentle- 
man over to Mr. Newcomb’s hay- 

Continued on Page Seventeen 
0 
PICTURE QUIZ ANSWERS 


1. W. Plunket Stewart, President 
of the Masters of Foxhounds Ass’n 
with Samuel D. Riddle, owner of 
Man o’War. 

2. The late Thomas Hitchcock, Sr., 
owner-trainer of many famous 





steeplechasers. 

3. F. Ambrose Clark, owner of 
steeplechasers. 

4. R. V. N. Gambrill, owner of 


Tioga with Daniel C. Sands, joint 
master of Middleburg Hunt. 

5. Middleburg Hunt members, Mrs. 
George Metcalf and Mr. James Skin- 
rer. 
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Faith, Perfect Faith 


Continued from Page Sixteen 


barn.”’ 

‘‘When I got to Mrs. Ashley’s, Miss 
Marion was there, ready to go huntin’ 
and she and me talked about how we 
were ever going to do what we had 
in our minds. She told me that no- 
body must see us. ‘Eddie,’ she says, 
‘if Colonel Weatherford sees Jesus, 
well, well, well,’ or something like 
that.’ *” 

“We rode to the Meet the back 
way, through ‘No Man’s Land,’ and 
hid our horses in Mr. Newcomb’s hay- 
barn. Everything was all right with 
the Young Gentleman, so I went up 
in the loft and could see your Honour 
and Will Madden and the hounds 
waiting at the Willow Beds. Miss 
Marion had made me take the Young 
Gentleman up with me ’cause she 
said he had never seen hounds afore 
and she wanted him to see them and 
to see your Honour in your pink 
coat.” 

“As soon as you moved off, we 
mounted, Miss Marion carrying the 
Young Gentleman. She said to me, 
‘Eddie, don’t you think Jesus looks 
very nice in his cape? Isn’t it a nice 
little cape? It’s scarlet. That’s what 
it is, Eddie. I never made one before. 
It took ever and ever so long.’ I told 
her that the Young Gentleman looked 
very neat and proper, by all manner 
o’means.”’ 

Almost right away I heard hounds 
open and said to myself, ‘This is go- 
ing to be orful for you, Eddie, this 
ne?" 

“T had to make up my mind what 
the fox had made up his mind to do, 
and then do the same think as good 
as I could. I figured that if the fox 
went north it would be redicaloose, 
by all manner o’ means, for us to 
try to follow hounds. We wouldn't 
ever see or hear anything in that big, 
open gallopin’ country and would 
just keep gettin’ further and further 
from home. Loose horses and ponies 
would be skylarkin’ around with 
their tack flappin’ and I feelin’ like 
I should catch ’em and then what 
would I be goin’ to do with ’em the 
way I would be fixed.” 

“As your Honour and Mr. Pendle- 
ton know, finally the fox went west 
but I lay to go straight south and 
not follow anybody and try to get 
down to Peckham’s Ridge and hide in 
some bushes and wait and listen. I 
told Miss Marion to boot the pony 
along as good as she could and mind 
what she was about ’cause we had 
some rough country to cross in a big 
hurry. Off we started south, sir, the 
pony right on the Woldsman’s tail. 
Course, Miss Marion isn’t much big- 
ger than nothing at all and it’s the 
same with that pony.” 

At this point Dr. Sedgwick held up 
his hand as a signal for Walsh to 
pause, and said, ‘‘Young man, am I 
to understand that you and Miss 
Marion purposed leaping the various 
objects which came in your way while 
still carrying the figure of Christ?” 

Walsh’s expression was one of 
worry and concern. ‘‘That were our 
trouble, sir,” he answered. “That 
were our wostest trouble. You see, 
sir, I didn’t know anything about 
that new pony. ’Course Miss Marion 
is a good, strong little rider over a 
small fence and I lay to take down 
as many top rails as I could for her, 
but I was worried every which way 
about all those stone walls with the 
riders topside. I could take the rid- 


ers off, but a body can’t pull down a 
Whole stone wall, not when in any 
such hurry as we were in.” 

“And Dr. Sedgwick, sir, if you will 
excuse me, another bad business was 
Miss Marion riding with only one 


hand and holding the Young Gentle- 
man in the other. I was feared she 
would lose her balance and both of 
’em fall off.” 

Walsh turned again to the Colonel. 
“We started, sir, like I said, the best 
we could, but hadn’t quite got to the 
end of the Willow Beds Meadows 
when we came to that kinda blind 
dry-ditch. It’s a mite broad and a 
couple o’ feet or more deep.” 

“T see right away that the pony 
might refuse it or stop, and then 
jump. It is hard to sit a pony when 
they jump that way, so I tell Miss 
Marion to get up all the steam she 
could and keep the pony right back 
of the Woldsman.”’ 

Walsh again addressed the Rector. 
“Why, Dr. Sedgwick, please sir, the 
pony stood back and leaped for all it 
was worth and jumped twice as wide 
as the ditch and Miss Marion set him 
beautiful. She came up to me, smil- 
ing and says, ‘Oh, Eddie, wasn’t that 
a jump? Jesus loved it.’ ‘Well, I 
says, ‘I’m glad,’ and off we started 
again.” 

Walsh turned to the Colonel. 
“When we got to Peckham’s Ridge, 
sir, I was sort of wore out, not with 
pullin’ down ra ils, that was nothing, 
but I done a lot of worryin’. When 
you take the rails off those stone 
walls, the jumps don’t be anything 
for a horse or even a young colt, but 
they were powerful broad for any 
such small pony. We had some hard 
times but went as straight a line to 
the ridge as any fox would take. How 
Miss Marion ever could be pitched 
back and forth and high off the sad- 
ale and come down with such whacks 
and still hold on to the Young Gentle- 
man, a body wouldn’t know. Twice 
I had to tell her to straighten his red 
cape. It were all which way. She 
said she couldn’t help it ’eause she 
had made it too loose for such high 
jumpin’ and wished she had more 
pins.” 

“We wasted a mite of time when 
we got to the deserted lane into 
Peckham’s. That’s where the big, 
five-foot-three bar-way is, and sir, 
she even looked like she had riz up 
with the frost.” 

“Soon as Miss Marion sees the bar- 
way, she says, ‘Oh, Eddie, Eddie, 
that’s a beauty. That’s the one. 
Here, you take Jesus. I want him to 
have a great high jump on a big 
horse going fast. He’ll love that, 
Eddie. Go as fast as you can, then 
come back and take it down for me. 
Please go fast, Eddie.’ ” 

“Well, sir, I told Miss Marion that 
by no manner o’ means, not at any 
time altogether had there ever been 
such a wrong thing as for a groom, 
mounted on a good horse, to jump a 
bar-way of that size and that I 
wouldn’t do it and would sooner lose 
the fox and miss thé whole hunt.” 

The Colonel turned to him. “Did 
you jump it, Walsh? 

“T did, sir, came the reply. 

“Well,” rejoined the Colonel, get 
on with your report. Get us over that 
bar-way as quick as possible. Be 
done with it.” 

“T will, sir. The Woldsman made 
a grand leap. It seemed like he 
stood back from here to the front 
door. I thought he would crash on 
to the top of it and kill the both of 
us. It was all my fault for trying to 
please Miss Marion by letting him 
step into such high timber so fast. 
It was bigger than the one down to 
Maryland and I went as fast.” 

The Colonel winced, reached for 
his glass and said sternly, “God bless 
me, Walsh, get us away from that 
lane. Get te the top of Peckham’s 
Pjidee as fast as you can.” 

During the next few minutes 
Walsh wove us, with rapid strides, in, 
around and about those sections of 


the Millbeck terrain traversed by the 
fox during that, Christmas morning 
run. It seemed as though Jesus, 
little Marion and Walsh must have 
hidden behind every clump of bushes, 
in the lee of every barn and in the 
very center of countless patches of 
alders. 

They viewed the hunted fox a total 
of five times and twice turned him, 
for which offense Walsh expressed 
deep regret and asked forgiveness. 
In the end, Walsh’s hunting instinct 
had led him back once more to the 
gap through which you must pass to 


enter, the Willow Beds from the 
south. 

“We were standing, sir, right in 
the gap, listening, when I hear 


hounds away to the south and driv- 
ing towards us. The fox would be 
wanting to slip through the gap 
afore long.’’ 

“We had come to the end of our 
hunt for the little pony was bested. 
His ears were down. Miss Marion 
was very tired, too, but I told her to 
please try and get one more short 
trot out of the pony ’cause we had to 
get to the alders, back of the Spring 
House, and hide afore the hounds 
and Will Madden and Your Honour 
and all the field reached the mea- 
dow.”’ 

“We started, and sir, we hadn’t 
gone twenty rods afore I heard a 
thud. I looked back. The pony had 
stepped in a woodchuck hole clean up 
to his forearm and turned over. Miss 
Marion and the Young Gentleman 
were both lying on the ground. I got 
to them as fast as I could. She wasn’t 
hurted, only shaken about. Pretty 
soon she sat up, looked at the Young 
Gentleman, then on a sudden takes 
hold of my arm, starts crying in a 
way I never saw a body cry afore, 
not out loud—no sound, but erying 
so hard she couldn’t breathe and 
tears all over her face. She put her 
head on my shoulder and says, ‘Oh 
Eddie, Jesus and me had a orful fall 
and oh, Eddie, look, look, Jesus has 
broken his leg.’ ”’ 

“Now, sir, please, I was in great 
trouble. Miss Marion said she 
wouldn’t get up—didn’t care who saw 
her now, and wished she could die 
quick, and it was the same with me. 
I would have put her up on the pony 
only she was so sort of soft and 
limpish she would have rolled right 
off. Hounds were so close I could 
hear old Woodsman’s voice. I didn’t 
know what to do. Maybe your Hon- 
our would think I shouldn’t have 


*done what I did, but anyway [ says 


right out loud, ‘Jesus, if you could 
think of any way to help me out of 
this, I would be oblidged.’ Then just 
when things were the worst, if Miss 
Marion diesn’t stop crying, wipe her 
eyes on her sleeve, start smiling, then 
pretty near go to laughing, and says 
to me, ‘Why, Eddie, it doesn’t matter 
about Jesus. It doesn’t matter the 
tiniest bit. I forgot that he could fix 
his leg anytime he wants to. He has 
done lots and lots of more wonderful 
things than that, only he doesn’t 
want to fix it now ’cause he is too 
‘cited about the hunt. We better 
hurry, Eddie, ’cause he wants to see 
everything.’ ”’ 

“She wrapped the broken part in 
her silk scarf. I put her up, handed 
her the Young Gentleman and we 
went as fast as we could down to the 
alders.”’ 

“We saw the fox come through the 
gap and into the meadow. He stop- 
ped, listened and looked around.” 

“An old rabbit hound was tonguing 
down near us in the alders to the 
east. Mr. Alexander and his child- 
ren were in the field to the west 
where the fox had first gone away. 
From the south the fox heard the 
Millbeck hounds driving on towards 


him. He started towards the north 
tip of the meadow but afore he got 
there some rabbit hunters fired at a 
rabbit and called out to each other. 
The fox stopped again and looked 
around. There was no way he could 
go where he would not run head on 
into people or hounds, so he hid in 
the Spring House.” 

“When the hounds rushed in after 
him, Miss Marion was took pertickler , 
bad. She shut her eyes, grabbed hold 
of my arm and kept asking, ‘Oh, 
Eddie, Eddie, Eddie, will they kill 
our fox?’ Then to a sudden she says, 
‘Oh, Jesus, please, please, please 
don’t let them hurt him.’ ”’ 

“Right then your Honour and Will 
Madden galloped up and _ brought 
hounds out of the Spring House. I 
told Miss Marion that I couldn’t be 
sure whether hounds had killed the 
fox or not. She said, ‘Sddie, they 
haven't killed him or hurt him or 
even frightened him and when every- 
body has gone away Jesus and you 
and me are going in to the Spring 
House to see him’.” 

“In a little while the field and the 
hounds went home so we rode to the 
Spring House. Clarence Marona was 
off in some bushes on guard so that 
no one would bother the fox. He 
held our horses while we went in to 
the Spring House. Miss Marion look- 
ed at the fox up on the rafter a long 
time, then said, ‘That was nice of 
Jesus, wasn’t it, Eddie?’ ”’ 

“Clarence wanted to get home for 
his Christmas dinner but didn’t know 
how long it would be before the fox 
would leave the Spring House. I told 
Clarence that if he would give me a 
leg up to the beam and would take 
Miss Marion and the horses away so 
the fox wouldn’t see them, I would 
try to get the fox off the beam.” 

“The fox didn’t take to me much 
when I sat down beside him, but we 
got on pretty good and both of us 
scrambled down without getting 
hurt. I am sorry, sir, that I brought 
Miss Marion home so Jate for her din- 
ner, but the pony came on a mite 
slow.”’ 

“After your Honour talked to me 
this noon I went over to see Miss 
Marion and told her that you wanted 
the Young Gentleman taken right 
back to the church. I have him, sir, 
in the hall. The little part is tied up 
in Miss Marion’s scarf.” 

An oppressive and continuing sort 
of silence fell upon the room. Finally 
Enid Ashley walked over and stood 
with her back to us, looking at a 
portrait of the Colonel which the 
members of the Hunt had commis- 
sioned Frank Voss to paint. The 
Colonel is depicted on his favorite 
mount, Athelstane, and two famous 
Millbeck dog hounds, Woodsman and 
Craftsman, are standing in the fore- 
ground. The artist selected the Wil- 
low Beds meadow because of the 
views of great stretches of grass 
lands rising from it as typical of the 
Millbeck country. That was the field 
in which Marion had her fall. 

Enid’s getting up aroused the Col- 
onel. He took out his wallet, ex- 
tracted the same hundred dollar bill, 
folded it as before, called Walsh to 
him, handed him the bill, saying, 
“Thank you, Walsh. That will be 
all. Good night.’’ 


Old Dr. Sedgwick was sitting gaz- 
ing at the fire, but probably not see- 
ing it. There was the semblance of a 
smile on his wrinkled face. Then he 
said, more, I think, to himself than 
to us, ‘Many ask and receive, but 
how few, how very few of us try to 
repay.” 

“Childhood—lest ye become like 
unto one of these, ye cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Faith, per- 
fect Faith.” 
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FARMING in WAR TIME 
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Look Before You Leap 
Into Being A Farmer 


A number of cautions are in or- 
der for service veterans and war 
workers now interested in farming 
who have never before made their 


living from the land. 
farm life means hard 
eash_in- 


First of all, 
work and, usually, 
comes. But it also has many compen- 


low 


sations for those who have the quali- 
ean get the resources 
Particularly 


fications and 
necessary for success. 
should new farmers: 

(1) Get a farm that is big enough 
(2) do not pay 


is worth on the 


to make a living on; 
more for it than it 
basis of what it will earn over a per- 
follow good farm 
borrow 


iod of years; (3) 
management practices; (4) 
money only under favorable terms. 
One of the safest ways to start 
farming is to rent a good farm ina 
community that’s already developed, 
preferably one’s home community. 
Most of the farms available now are 
those that can.be rented or bought 
from owners who want to. retire, 
change to other occupations, or sell 
for other reasons. About 300,900 
such farms changed hands last year. 
The GI Act guaranteeing loans should 
put a veteran in a good position to 
finance the buying of a farm, if he 
is cut out to be a farmer. 
Inexperienced farmers and those 
moving to new farming sections 
should get the advice of competent 
local people who can give some tips 
on the headaches as well as the re- 
wards of farming. Would-be part- 
farmers, people mainly inter- 
ested in living in the country and 
maybe having a garden, chickens, 
and a cow, are cautioned to have one 
foot well rooted in a city job before 


they buy. 


time 


For further advice, those contem- 
plating a venture in farming are 
urged to talk matters over with their 
county agents. 


For Land’s Sake Don’t 
Burn Organic Matter 


If you want to run down your land, 
try burning all the organic matter 
that gets in your way. It will take as 
much time to burn it as it would to 
plow it under or gather it up and put 
it to some good use—so you can use 
up time and soil resources too. 

But who wants to make his land 
any poorer than it need be? Many 
people follow practices that do just 
that. 

If you have a pasture where broom- 
sedge and weeds thrive, burning 
only makes them thrive better. But 
if you want good sod, apply fertili- 
zer on your pastures. Then the pas- 
ture grasses will run the weeds and 
broomsedge out. Experiments have 
proved that over and over. Of course, 
if the land is too poor for pasture, 
it should be reforested. 

On cropland, put a chain on the 
plow and drag the trash under where 
it can go back to work. Burning de- 
stroys both organic matter and some 
nitrogen. 

Even brush and briars are better 
left unburned. Cut off the briars, 
but don’t burn off the patch, for 
the soil there is usually richer than 
elsewhere because of the accumulat- 
ed leaves. A better way is to apply 
fertilizer; then watch the _ cattle 
tramp out the briars while getting 
at the grass. 

There are mighty few farms where 
brush and other heavy trash can’t 
be used to help hold the soil or galls 
or in gullies. It is a simple matter 
to pass a chain around a pile of 
brush and drag it to place 
where it will do good. 


some 


If there is burning you think you 
must do, nlan to do it this winter, 
to avoid the risk of your fire’s get- 
ting out of control. 
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Herd Directory 





TENNESSEE 


JOHNSTON FARMS 
and Horned Hereford Cattle 
McDonald, Tennessee 


Polled 








VIRGINIA 


ANNEFIELD PLANTATIONS 

Choice Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
W. B. WATKINS 
Berryville, Va. 





CHAPEL HILL FARM 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Herd sire Eric 2d of Redgate 597295 
T. B. and Bangs Accredited 
DAVID R. DONOVAN, Mer. 
Chapel Hill, Berryville, Va. 





REGISTERED 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
The practical farm cattle from a 
dependable healthy herd 
HARRY L. McCANN 


Winchester Virginia 





MONTANA HALL SHORTHORNS 
Cows from the best horned and 
polled families 
Will calve to Oakwood Pure Gold x 
A few promising calves (horned and 
polled) now available 
White Post, Va. 





REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDING STOCK 
Inspection Invited - Visitors Welcome 


George Christie Edward Jenkins 
Manager Owner 


RED GATE, MILLWOOD, VA. 





POLLED SHORTHORN 
BEEF CATTLE 


International Grand Champion Bulls 
on straight Scotch Foundation 
females 


Top converters of grass into beef at 
weight for age 
MR. & MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
White Post, Va. 


Farnley Farm 


Outlook Calls For High 
Crop Production In 1945 


The year 1945 will be the fifth 
successive year in which war domin- 
ates American agriculture. Even with 
a European victory early next year, 
the demand for production from 
American farms will continue at a 
high level, according to the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

Total demand for farm products 
in 1945 is expected to be almost as 
high as in 1944, with most products 
selling at prices averaging only 
slightly below those of 1944, it is 
pointed out. 

Total cash receipts from farm 
marketings may drop 5 to 10 per- 
cent, mainly because of a livestock 
decrease. The cost of purchased 
food, however, may be 10 to 15 per- 
cent less than in 1944. Hired labor 
will cost somewhat more and will 
likely be harder to find than it was 
this year. 

Domestic demand for meat is ex- 
pected to be almost as strong as in 
1944. Meat production will be about 
2 billion pounds smaller than the re- 
cord 1944 output of over 34 1-2 bil- 
lion pounds (dressed weight). 

A 119 million-pound milk output 
is expected, if unit returns to dairy 
farmers, including dairy production 
payments, are kent at about 1944 
levels. This would equal the record 
output of 1942 and exceed the in- 
dicated 1944 production by 1 billion 
pounds. The 1945 aggregate civilian 
demand for dairy products is expect- 
ed to exceed available supplies at 
prevailing prices even with reduced 
military and Lend-Lease purchases. 

—~ 0 


Rateltons Should 
Be Specially Adanted © 


You can’t say that a three-year 
rotation of crops or any rotation is 
best for a particular farm because it 
all depends on the farm. 

Rotations specially adapted to the 
field and the farm—that’s what 
agronomists recommend. First of all, 
the rotation is based on the most im- 
portant crop that is best from an 
economical standpoint—where _ to- 
bacco and cotton are grown, for in- 
stance. Soil types and cultural pra- 





ctices already followed and many 
another angle should also be con- 
sidered. 


Where the main use of crops on 
the farm is to feed livestock through 
the winter until pasture begins in the 
spring, a crop rotation should be 
based around feed for livestock. At 
the same time, the rotation should 
follow sound soil conservation prac- 
tices. 

Some livestock farmers use a 
three-year rotation of corn, small 
grain and clover—a good rotation. 
Beef cattlemen and dairymen like 
it because it’s adaptable to many 
conditions. 

Some farmers add alfalfa to this 
rotation and because of its high 
protein content alfalfa is one of the 
best hays. Certainly every dairyman 
who has land suitable for alfalfa 
should grow it. It’s not a bad idea 
for beef cattlemen either. 

At any rate, an important thing 
to consider in any rotation is mak- 
ing it one that will increase the or- 
ganic matter in the soil. Corn and 
small grain decrease the organic 
matter—but grasses, clovers, and 
manure increase it. 


See ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Herbert’s Hill Farms, inc 
R. F. D. 4, WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Breeders of 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
The Profitable Beef Cattle 
PUREBRED BERKSHIRES 


All ages. Lynnwood Breeding 
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ALL KINDS 


Fire Hail 
War Damage Windstorm 
Livestock Automobile 


Burglary 


HANSBROUGH 
& CARTER 


WINCHESTER, VA. 
Est. 1882 Phone 4144 
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in your subscription today! 


The Horse, bi-monthly 


NRA Round Up, (rodeos), M., 
The Cavalry Journal, military 


Assn.) 
Western Horseman, b-m., 


re ey 


The Ranchman 


enthusiast 


are for one full year. 


HORSE MAGAZINES : 


KEEP UP with the lastest developments in your field. 
group of magazines that specialize in a particular subject! 
interested in at least one of these magazines . . 
assurance that the articles are written by people who know. 


National (Saddle) Horseman, M., 


ee ay 


Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, w. a 
Rider & Driver, m., horse—sport—pleasure..... 
Bit & Spur, m., (horsey) .... 
Spokesman & Harness World, m. ........... ox 


Horsemen’s News, m., (Horsemen’s Ben. & Prot. 


Hoofs & Horns, m., rodeos.... 
Eastern Breeder ............ 
Western Live Stock Reporter, tt | aa 
The Equestrian, M., for rider, breeder, exhibitor, 


3.50 85 § 
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All magazines are monthlies except where otherwise noted; prices 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders are handl- 
ed promptly and acknowledged. 
Remit in any manner convenient to you. 
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You'll be 
. and you have the $ 
Send 


Per Year Sample : 
Seema eames - $5.00 -50 
5.00 -50 
-. 4.00 -10 
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Rush your subscriptions today. 
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The Sporting 
Calendar 





Racing 





OCTOBER 
12-Jan. 21—Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 102 days. 
STAKES 
"CAP NAVIDAD, 1 mi., 3 & up, Dec. 23, 
‘CAP DE LA bE MEXICO, 1 mi., 
3 & up, Jan 
"CAP RIDALGO, 1 mi., 3 & up, Jan. 14. 
"CAP JALISCO, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, Jan. 2. 
=— DE LA CONDESA, 11% mi., 3 & up, 
e' 
PREMIO —— SPECIAL, 2 . 2-yr.- 


A OS ES trophy added 
STAKES JOCKEY CLUB MEXICANO, 1 mi., 
3-yr.-olds, Mar. 4. 

GRAN — NACIONAL, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & 


up, Mar. 

DERBY MEXICANO, 1% mi., 3-yr.-olds, 
Apr. 8. 

'CAP DE LAS AMERICAS, 114 mi., 3 & up, 

A 


pr. 22. 
"CAP PUEBLA, 1% mi., 3 & up, May 5. 
CAMPEONATO DE POTRANCAS, 4 f., 2-yr.- 
olds, fillies, May 1. 
CAMPEONATO DE POTROS, 4 f., 2-yr.-olds, 
colts and geldings, May 6 


pmo PRESIDENCIAL, 1 mi., 3 & up, 
13. 
CAMPEONATO JUVENIL, 5 f., 2-yr.-olds, 
May 27. 


NOVEMBER 


25-Feb. 22—Fair Grounds Breeders and Racing 
Association, New Orleans, La. 65 days. 


DECEMBER 
23-Mar. 24—Fair Grounds Breeders’ and Racing 
Association, New Orleans, La. 175 days. 


25-Jan. 16—Gables Racing Association, Inc., 
Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla. 20 days. 
ST! 
INAUGURAL ’CAP, Mon., Dec. 2 


= 
$7,500 Added 
NEW YEAR'S ’CAP, Mon., Jan. 1— 


$5,000 Added 
TAMIAMI ’CAP., Sat., Jan. 6 

$5,000 Added 
COCOANUT GROVE ’CAP, Sat., Jan. 13— 

$5,000 Added 


30-Mar. 13—Los Angeles Turf Club, Inc., Santa 
Anita Park, Arcadia, California. 55 days. 
STAKES 
CALIFORNIA BREEDERS CHAMPION 


STAKES, 1 mi., 2-yr.-olds foaled in Cali- 
fornia, Sat., Dec. 30 ............-- $25,000 Added 
SAN MARCOS ’CAP. 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up 

DEES ie EO Ee erase $20,000 Added 
SANTA SUSANA STAKES, 6 f., 3-yr.-old 
ee ee sO te $20,000 Added 
SAN GABRIEL ’CAP, 6 f., 3 & up, Sat., 


$20,000 Added 
3-yr.-old colts 


Jan. 13 
SAN FELIPE STAKES, 6 f., 


and geldings, Sat., Jan 20 ---_-- $20,000 Added 
SANTA MARIA STAKES, 1 mi., 3-yr.-old 
ee SE 20,000 Added 
SANTA CATALINA ’CAP, 1 1-16 mi, 3 & 
up foaled in California, Sat., Feb. 3— 
$25,000 Added 
SAN VINCENTE ’CAP, 1 mi., 3-yr.-olds, 
ES Se eee $20,000 Added 


SANTA BARBARA 'CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, fillies 
& mares, Mon., Feb. 12 $20,000 Added 
SAN ANTONIO ’CAP, 11% mi., 


3 & up, Sat., 


es OE cere eawarge nse ennns $20,000 Added 
SAN ANITA DERBY, 11% mi.. 3-yr.-olds, 
Thurs., Feb. 22 -------------.-- $50,000 Added 
SAN oo "CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, Sat., 
| RCE aes $20,000 Added 
SANTA ANITA ’CAP, 114 mi., 3 & up, Sat., 
TS eee ie Seer arc, "$1 00,000 Added 
SANTA MARGARITA ’CAP, 11% mi., 3 & up 

fillies & mares, Sat., Mar. 10_._-$50, 000 Added 
SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 'CAP, 115 mi., 3 & 
up, Tues., Mar. 13 ~.-..--------- $50,000 Added 


JANUARY 
17-Mar. 3—Hialeah Race Course, Inc., Hialeah 
Park, Hialeah, Fla. 40 days. 
KES 
, 3 & up, Wed., 
$10,000 Added 
Jan. 


STA 
——e *CAP, 


Jan 
BAHAMAS "CAP, 7 f., 3-yr.-olds, Sat., 





20 $10,000 Added 
PALM BEACH ’CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, Sat., 
SS): a $10,000 Added 
MIAMI BEACH ’CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 
Sat.. Feb. 3 —...._.....------- $10,000 Added 
BLACK HELEN ’CAP, 11% mi., fillies and 
mares, Sat., Feb. 10 ------------ $10,000 Added 
McLENNAN, 1!% mi., 3 & up, ‘cap, Sat 
, a eee $15,000 Added 
egg ecg A STAKES, 1% mi., 3-yr.-olds, 
Sat., Feb. 24 ......---~-.-------- $30, 000 Added 


2-yr.-olds, Sat., 
TE We inte mnnieweninne $10,000 Added 
WIDENER, 114 mi., 3 & up, ‘cap., Sat., Mar. 
3 _ $50,000 Added 


MARCH ’ 
5-27—Gables Racing Association, Inc., Tropical 
Park, Coral Gables, Fla. 20 days. 
0. 


JUVENILE * STAKES, 3 t., 








Horse Shows 


DECEMBER 
23—Riviera Country Club, Christmas Horse 
Show, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
30-31—Secor Farms Riding Club Horse Show, 
White Plains, N. Y. 





JANUARY 
18-19-20—Pittsburgh Indoor Horse Show, Hunt 
Armory, Kittanning Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ti. 





Hunter Trials 


JANUARY 
14—Barbara Worth Stables Hunter Trials, Sec- 
one of series of four. Sacramento, Calif 


MARCH 
11—Barbara Worth Stables Hunter Trials, Third 
of a series of four. Sacramento, Calif. 


MAY 
@—Barbara Worth Stables Hunter Trials, 
Fourth of series of four. Sacramento, 
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Irish Horse Notes 





HORSE SHOW WEEK IN DUBLIN 





By Neil C. Collins 





The Royal Dublin Society was 
founded in Dublin in 1731 for the 
advancement of horse-breeding, agri- 
culture and other branches of indus- 
try in Ireland. 

It is the oldest society of its kind 
in the British Isles, and was incor- 
porated by charter in 1750. Ever 
since its foundation it has played a 
very important part in industrial, 
commercial and cultural phases of 
Trish life. 

To promote interest in Irish horse- 
breeding, agriculture and industry, 
three shows are held each year in 
the spacious grounds of the society 
at Ballsbridge, a twenty-minute tram 
ride from Nelson’s Pillar in the cen- 
ter of Dublin. 

In March a cattle show is held. All 
kinds of prize cattle are shown and 
sold, but special emphasis is laid on 
the pure-bred bull. Some weeks later 
they hold the Spring Show. This is 
composed of agricultural produce, 
with particular stress placed on the 
products of Irish industries. 

The third and main event is the 
renowned Dublin Horse Show. Horse- 
men from all corners of the globe 
have conceded this to be the greatest 
equestrian show in the world. Here, 
every class of horse is shown, but of 
course special interest centers on the 
Thoroughbred, hunter and harness 
horse. 

This four, 


and sometimes five-day 


show is held every year in August. 
It is not only the society’s most 
spectacular function, but it is also 


the greatest Irish social event of the 
year. 

Anyone who is anybody in the 
horse fraternity of Ireland and the 
British Isles attends this show. Buy- 
ers come from all parts of the world, 
narticularly from Australia, Canada, 
the United States and the Argentine. 
Several thousands of the cream of 
TIreland’s bloodstock come under the 
»~etioneers’ hammers in the sales 
rings. Approximately a_ thousand 
vearlings from all parts of Ireland 
sre nn for sale each year, and at the 
end of a show many thousand guineas 
worth of these aristocratic youngs- 
ters will have changed hands. This 
show provides the big and the small 
NIoodstock breeder with his hest mar- 
wet 

In the verdant paddocks of the en- 
closure, chief interest centers on the 
ivumping trials. In pre-war days the 
military international jumping com- 
netitions, for the Aga Khan tronhy, 
drew crowds from all over the Con- 
tinent, the United States, Canada and 
America. They were conduct- 
ed in much the same way as at the 
horse show in Madison Square Gar- 
dens in New York. The competing 
teams in Dublin usually came from 
*ho TInited States, Canada, the Argen- 
England, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and, in the halevon days, 
from Germany and Italy. The com- 
netitions were heralded by a narade 
of the nations in which the jumping. 
team of each country was saluted 
with its own flag and national an- 
them. <A salute was taken by the 
Trich President, who usually attend- 
ed in his hox, surrounded by diplo- 
mote from other countries. 


Tatin 


tine, 


All visiting teams were cordially 
vroeeted with genuine Trish snorting 
enthusiasm, but emotion ran high 
when the Trish team in their bright 
military uniforms cantered down the 
field to take a salute hefore 50.000 
of their countrymen, while a pipers 


band played stirring martial airs. 

Equally picturesque and colorful is 
the Inter-Hunt contest which bring 
together usually fifteen teams from 
the best hunting packs in the coun- 
try. The riders appear in scarlet 
hunting coats and caps, with their 
hounds and horns, and a spirit of 
friendly rivalry, which makes hard- 
riding the order of the day, prevails. 

These colorful hunting contests 
bring with them, into metropolitan 
Dublin, and into the hearts of Dub- 
liners, a fine touch of rural Irish 
sporting life. As there is no border 
line in British or Irish sporting 
circles, teams from the English-con- 
trolled Six Counties sometimes get a 
warmer welcome than do home 
teams. In all phases of Irish life 
the visitor gets precedence in the 
hearts of the people, but more so 
among the sporting fraternity, where 
sometimes an American or an Eng- 
lish entry wins some of their big 
events. 

Horse Show Week in Dublin is an 
unforgettable experience both to the 
intentional visitor, and anybody 
lucky enough to be there during this 
week. The city is in its sporting at- 
tire. It has been bedecked with 
flowers and garlands. 

If you can picture the Mardi Gras 
of New Orleans, Rio de Janeiro or 
Havana in sporting attire instead of 
in masquerade, you have a good idea 
of what Dublin is like at this time. 

The hotels, large and small, are 
jammed with sporting people from 
all parts of the world, and some- 
times the country residences around 
Dublin cater to the overflow crowds. 
For this week, in August, nothing is 
seen in Grafton Street, St. Stephen’s 
Green or O’Connell Street but people 
in riding breeches and top-boots. 

In the show-grounds at Ballsbridge 
old men in homespuns, women in red 
petticoats from the industrial dist- 
ricts of the West of Ireland, and dark 
haired blue eyed colleens mix with 
Indian princess and potentates, ra- 
jahs and ranees, dukes, lords, earls, 
tall American and Australian horse- 
men in their broad-brimmed hats, 
British and Trish Military officers, 
and stately Irish ladies and gentle- 
men in hunting attire. 

There is even a Ladies Day, when 
her ladyship has an opportunity to 
diseard her riding habit, because 
most Trish ladies still like to ride 
side-saddle, and don her best gown. 
On this day, beautiful society women 
in ermines and sables usually take 
over the enclosure, and form part of 
the fashion parade which assembles 
in the beautiful grounds to watch 
the horses perform. 

House parties and Hunt balls in 
Dublin are held over for this week. 
the hest theatrical shows are in town 
from London, and all this is topped 
off with a race meeting—Dublin’s ex- 
elusive metropolitan meeting—at 
Phoenix Park: the largest park of its 
kind in the world, practically in the 
center of Dublin. The Royal Dublin 
Society has to be thanked for all this. 
Tn addition, to satisfy the cultural 
uree of its members and their guests. 
the society arranges musicals and 
scientific lectures in their building at 
Roellshridge, which incidentally con- 
tains one of the finest of the many 
tit yories in Dublin. 

It is nice to think of Treland. 
truly 
the 


Ave! 
in this age of mechanization, 
remaining the ‘Kingdom of 
Horse.” 


Army Announces Plans 
For Returning War Dogs 





Plans have been developed by the 
Army, the Treasury Department and 
Dogs for Defense, Inc., to assure 
every Army War Dog of the K-9 
Corps a proper home when it is re- 
turned to civilian life, it has been 
disclosed by the War Department. 

No dog will be considered ready 
for release by the Army until it has 
undergone the complete ‘‘de-miltar- 
izing’ process developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps to condition the 
dogs for readjustment to civilian ex- 
istance. 

Under the original policy through 
which dogs were secured for the 
Army, the first step after their ‘‘de- 
militarizing’”’ will be to offer them to 
their original owners. If the original 
owners indicate they desire the re- 
turn of the dogs, they are returned 
to them at no cost. 

In the event the original owners 
decline to accept return of dogs or 
no answer is received within three 
weeks, the dogs will be disposed of 
by the following procedure: 

1. They will be declared as surplus 
by the Quartermaster Corps, which 
will notify the Office of Surplus Prop- 
erty, Treasury Department of their 
availability for sale to the public, 
together with a description of each 
dog, a statement of its temperament, 
a resume of its war record, com- 
ments by its handlers and a recom- 
mendation as to the type of home 
most suitable. 

2. The Treasury will announce the 
availability of the dogs for. purchase 
at a minimum cost for the dog, and 
for handling and_ transportation 
which will vary from about $15.00 
to $25.00, depending on the location 
of the prospective purchaser. 

3. Requests from prospective pur- 
chasers of these dogs should be sent 
to Dogs for Defense, Inc., the non- 
profit civilian agency set up origin- 
ally to secure dogs for the Army, 
which will investigate eath request 
to insure that the prospective pur- 
chaser is in a position to provide the 
dog a proper home and will submit a 
report on prospective purchasers to 
the Treasury Department. 

4. If Dogs for Defense, Inc, reports 
that the prospective purchaser of a 
dog is in a position to provide the 
dog with a proper home, the Treasury 
Department will withhold sale until 
another request is received and the 
same procedure is repeated to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

“Although there are no clear-cut 
precedents in Army procedure for 
handling a situation of this kind, the 
public may rest assured the Quarter- 
master Corps has no intention of re- 
warding dogs of the K-9 Corps for 
their service to the Army by shunt- 
ing them aside as inanimate surplus 
‘property’? once their usefulness to 
the Army is over’, according to Ma- 
jor General E. B. Gregory, The Quar- 
termaster General. ‘‘No dog will be 
released from Army custody until 
every effort has been made to insure 
its return to civilian life under the 
most auspicious possible circum- 
stances’’. 

Pending the setting up of this ma- 
chinery for returning war dogs to 
civilian life, dogs of the type no long- 
er needed by the Army are being 
“de-militarized” and held at the 
Quartermaster War Dog Reception 
and Training Center, Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 300 war dogs will be- 
come available for return to civilian 
life by the end of 1944. 
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Middleburg 
Captain of Nurse’s 
Hospital, 


feturns To 

Helen Hulbert, 

Aid at Ashford General 

White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 

ginia, has returned to Middleburg 
country for some length of time. 


It. Kay Home 
Lt. Howard Kay is spending fifteen 
days leave with his mother, Mrs. 
Jack Skinner, while his 
escort carrier, badly damaged, is in 
dry dock. With the Jack Skinners for 
the holidays also is Mrs. Skinner’s 


mother, Mrs. William Barbour. 


More Geese 
Back with a full quota of geese (6 
return our three’ shooting 
Dianas, Mrs. Holgar Bidstrup, Mrs. 
Harry J. Duffy Jr., and Mrs. Beatty 
Brown. All interested friends find 
them extremely vague as to what 
they intend to do with them—the 


geese! 


each) 


Young Entry 

Ridgely White and young Ollie Ise- 
lin are back from school on a flying 
visit to their families, then to New 
York Saturday to take in ALL the 
debutante Dickie Cowell, 
visiting the Iselins this week, also 
hopes to follow. Males, though very 
young, will be plentiful in New York 
this holiday season. Also home for 
the holidays are Mary Davy, Doro- 
thy Fred, Elaine Tartiere, Ann Clay 
Bayly, Nancy Hall, Stephen phillips, 
Jane Dudley, Mark Hardin, Caryll 
McConnell, ‘‘Wullie’ Stephenson 
Amory Winthrop, and Robert Cham- 


bers. 


parties. 


Around Middleburg 
Visiting with the Hydes and Mrs. 
Richard Kirkpatrick are Mr. John 
Bosley, Jr., and his daughter, Sarah, 
and her husband, Louis Merryman, 
he just back on a month’s leave 
after two years over seas. 


Lt. Carlyle Cochran is visiting his 
aunt, Miss Julia Whiting. He hopes 
to get in at least one hunt with the 
Middleburg Hounds, but has failed 
so far as they either do not hunt, 
due to the weather or they don’t tell 
him about it. 


The season in Middleburg country 
is in full swing during the holidays 
with many gatherings and much 
gayety. The Bobby Clarks and Felix 
Duponts are entertaining, also Mrs. 
William Phillips, Mrs. Arthur White, 
Mrs. Howell’ Jackson, and Mrs 
Robert Young with Mrs. Laurens 
Hamilton. 


The Arthur Whites have a full 
house for Christmas with Ridgely 
and Bettina (in and out), Mrs. Dodge 
Sloan, Mrs. Florence Llewellyn, Lt. 
Thomas Griffin, and Mr. Steele from 
New York. 


BUY WAR BONDS! 





ship, an- 





Chicago Horse Show 


Continued from Page One 


many a champion at his Longview 
farm near Kansas City. His last horse 
show appearance was at the touch- 
ing ceremony which marked the re- 
tirement of his undefeated stallion, 
Chief Of Longview, at the Royal in 
the middle thirties. Mr. Long then 
was very old but he did a magnifi- 
cent job, as he took his world cham- 
pion stallion around the arena to the 
strains of the ‘‘Misouri Waltz.” A 
garland was placed around the neck 
of the beautiful chestnut which he 
later ate. It turned out to be the 
farewell appearence for both. 


Mrs. Louis Swift, Jr., of Wheaton, 
Illinois is knocking off her usual 
quota of blues. A generation behind 
Mrs. Combs, she is even more famous, 
After all of her adventures, a horse 
show even the size of this one must 
seem tame. 


She has ridden with Ringling 
Brothers, Barnum and Bailey under 
an assumed name. She has flown 
thousands of miles over Australia, 
stopping to hunt kangaroos. She has 
hunted tigers in Java, China, and 
Singapore and big game in Mexico, 
Africa and Asia. She is a horsewoman 
of rare ability and her veteran hunt- 
ers, Range Rattler and Frame-Up, 
are consistant winners with her new 
Pillory’s Sal following in their foot- 
steps. 

Martha Jayne of Norwood Park is 
making a name for herself with her 
handsome chestnut, Hialeah. Mrs. 
Paul B. Magnuson Jr., is showing 
three of the top hunters of the show. 
They are owned by George Braun of 
New Rochell, New York, Light Land, 
which has won eight championships 
in 1944 will no doubt go to the stakes 
here. Puritan Lad, a 5-year-old, goes 
at his fences like a veteran. On Wed- 
nesday evening the judges argued 15 
minutes over the horse, Freddie 
Pinch of Delaware and Mr. Bernard 
Hopper of Winnetka, Tllinois. 


Miss Jane Markman of La Grange, 
Tilinois did well with Stanley Luke’s 
Mr. Woolich in the middle and heavy 
weight class earlier in the week. 


There is a predominantly femine 
roll call but not quite all are women. 
There are Pete Canfield and Ted 
Mohlman from Hinsdale, Illinois and 
a lieutenant, Phil Rush, from Fort 
Riley. He made quite a name _ for 
himself some time ago at the Royal 
showing his big hunter, Uncas. He 
should do well in Chicago. Mr. Paul 
Butler, president of the show, and 
Mr. A. P. Fleming, manager, are do- 
ing a stupendous job well. 














| FOR SALE 
Outstanding Top Show 


HUNTER 


ch. gelding, 4 years 


Was reserve champion at recent Boulder 
Brook H. S.. winning middle and 
heavyweight hunter classes. Has only 
been schooled 3 months 
Horses can be seen temporarily at 
GEO. FERGUSON'S STABLE 
194 Wilmot Road 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
or communicate with 
MARTIN VOGEL, JR. 
WARRENTON, VA. 
Tele: Warrenton 555-J 




















Horse and Mule Meeting 
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much cheaper, but more effective,— 
and that young men starting to farm 
could get a good start with horses 
and horse drawn equipment on a 
mere fraction of the cost required 
with mechanization. 

The rapid rise of the _ travelling 
blacksmith shop and the opportunity 
it offers men to get into a profitable 
independent business, was discussed 
by H. D. Houser of Columbus, Ohio, 
who makes over $5,000 a year in 
such The increasing demand 
for pleasure horses, especially good 
riding animals, reviewed by 
Humphrey Finney of Baltimore, 
Maryland, who has helped in the 
sale of more than 20,000 riding ani- 
mals in 1944. Demand for riding 
horses is strong all over the United 
States and prices are stronger on 
good using horses than for many 
years past. 

Artificial insemination of mares, 
long sought with but slight success, 
has finally been accomplished on a 
practical working basis by the Miss- 
issippi Experiment Station. Dr. V. R. 
Berliner of that station told how the 
problem had been solved. Stallion 
semen is now carried with complete 
certainty for 10 or 12 hours, and 
there are several cases of conception 
after the semen had been held under 
controlled conditions for 24 hours. 


work. 


was 


The procedure has long been very 
with cattle, but horses 
and jacks had less resistant sperm, 
which required an entirely different 
dilutor and buffer solution to sur- 
vive. A complete report of the in- 
semination procedure will soon be 
published by the Horse and Mule As- 
sociation of America, Inc., for its 


successful 


members. 

Aggressive work to make known 
the manifold advantages of horses 
and mules for work and pleasure will 
be continued on a national scale, to 
aid and encourage the breeding, 
raising and use of horses and mules, 

The complete annual report will 
be sent to members as soon as it can 
be printed. Several of the addresses 
will be published separately for gen- 
eral distribution. 

Retiring directors Robert Falcon- 
er, Chicago, Ill; Raymond Laub, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Charles F. Mains, 
Greenfield, Ohio: A. M. .Paterson, 
Kansas City, Mo. and George EK. 
Scholz, Chattanooga, Tenn. were re 
elected. Louis FE. Stoddard of New 
York City was re-elected President. 
Charles J. Lynn of Indianapolis, 
Ind. was re-elected 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent; Ira Drymon of Lexington, Kv. 
2nd Vice-President and F. M. Hol- 
mes of New Britain, Conn. Treasur- 
er. Wayne Dinsmore of Chicago, who 
has been Secretary since the Horse 
and Mule Association of America 
was established in January, 1920 
continues as executive Secretary. 





Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze, Don’t be 
annoyed and embarrassed by such handi- 
caps. FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) 
powder to sprinkle on your plates, keeps 
false teeth more firmly set. Gives confi- 
dent feeling of security and added com- 
fort. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
— Get FASTEETH today at any drug 

ore. 








SHERWIN WILLNER 


RIDING ACCESSORIES 
RIDING SHIRTS—STOCK 
SPORT JEWELRY—RIDING CROPS 
RACING COLORS 
15 WEST 45th ST.. NEW YORK 


Telephone BRyant 9-3405 














Classified Ads 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — Registered Thorough- 
bred 2-year-old gelding 16.2 hands. 
By Peter Hastings out of a *Donna- 
cona mare. Broken and ridden by 
lady. Quiet and well mannered. 
Box SF, The Chronicle, Berryville, 
Va. 12-8 3t ch 





FOR SALE—Pair of conformation 
hunters, Thoroughbreds, chestnut 
7-year-olds, sound, quiet, have 
been hunted and shown with suc- 
cess. Mrs. J. Wesley Edel, Ellicott 
City, Md. Phone 393. 12-15 3t ch 





FOR SALE—One two-horse trailer, 
excellent condition; one pony, 13.1, 
good hunter; one grey horse, 16.2, 
sound; one 4-year-old, good, quiet 
hunter. Richard Taylor, Tele- 
phone: Unionville 747, Penna. 

12-15 2t ch 





FOR SALE—Very quiet brown mare, 
15 hands, up to 200 Ibs. Good hack 
and hunter. Priced reasonably. Top 
show horse, 5-year-old, registered 
chestnut gelding. Turner Wiltshire, 
Middleburg, Va. 12-15 4t ch 





FOR SALE—Mack 6-horse van. Mod- 
e] BK. In perfect condition. Good 
rubber and ready to work. Write 

care of Box 131, Needham, Mass. 
12-15 2t ch 





FOR SALE—Gentle attractive black 
and white pony, age six: ridden 
three years by boy now eight; took 
first prize in driving class this fall 
in Warrenton Pony Show. Price 
$250. George Sloane, Warrenton, 
Va, 12-15 3t ch. 


FOR SALE One Thoroughbred 
hunter, 8 years, 16.3, 1,300 Ibs., 
bay, 3 seasons; one chestnut 7-8- 
bred, 6 years, 16 hands, 1,200 Ibs., 
2 seasons hunting. Both quiet and 
well mannered and safe for lady. 
T. S. Yeager, York Pennsylvania. 

1t-ch 





FOR SALE—Thoroughbred hunter 
by Crack Brigade. 7-year-olds, 17 
hands. Has hunted with Green 
Spring Hunt for several years. Ex- 
cellent prospect for brush or tim- 
ber races, Guaranteed sound, quiet 
and a good jumper. Thornton 
Farm, Riderwood, Md. Phone even- 
-ings Towson 1319. 12-22-2t-c 





FOR SALE—Young 7-8 bred bay 
mare, drives and jumps beautiful- 
ly. Quiet enough for any child. 
Priced reasonably for immediate 
sale. Write or phone Sally Roszel, 
Markham, Va. Telephone Marshall 
5619. 12-22-2t-c 





FOR SALE—Great Star, b. m., 1938, 
by Chance Play—Starry, by *Ste- 
fan the Great; ch. f., 1943, by 
Kahuna—Great Star, by Chance 
Play; Reigh Star, b. g., 1940, by 
Ned Reigh—Starry. A winner. 
Priced to sell. Rocky Ridge Farm, 
Reisterstown, Md. 12-15-4t-c 





FOR SALE—1 registered Thorough- 
bred hunter, by Haphazard— 
Wisher. 16.3. Nice hack. Will sell 
reasonably. Write to H. S. Gerry, 
25-25 Borden Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 12-16-2t-c 
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